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How would you like to be in this picture—as 


*'600’’? 


the owner of this new Nash 


He drives a modern car—the big car that goes 25 
to 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline at moderate 
highway speeds. He saves plenty on tires and 

oil. He doesn’t worry about spring lubrication 
or squeaks and rattles. 


Then too, he enjoys something you won’t now 
believe — 

He doesn’t have to wear an overcoat in winter 
or worry about car ventilation in summer. His 
Nash can have a complete Weather-Eye Condi- 

tioned Air System. 

He never has to fight for lodging accommoda- 
tions when he travels. The big back seat of his 
Nash can be equipped with a swell double bed 

at night. (Great for fishing trips, too.) 


And performance? A car that sprints away from 
the traffic light because the drag of hundreds of 
pounds of useless weight has been engineered 

















out. A car that steers light as a feather and 
holds the road like a streamline train. A car that 
g-l-i-d-e-s over the bumps, because of full coil 
springing on all four wheels. 


It’s new, this Nash ‘'600’’—the pattern for cars 
to come. Built as a one-piece welded steel unit 
—stronger, quieter, safer. New in value, too! 


So many people want the new Nash ‘‘600”’ and 
the new Nash Ambassador that even with our 
best efforts we can’t keep up with demand. 

If you are awaiting delivery of a new Nash, or 
would like to place an order for one, be assured 


your Nash dealer is doing, and will do, all that 
san be done to make delivery to you as soon as 
possible. 


Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Tune in the Nash-Kelvinator Musical Hit— David 
Rose and his Orchestra with Curt Massey, Kitty 
Kallen. Wednesdays 10:30 p. m., Eastern Day- 
light Time. Columbia Broadcasting System, 

























































~ AND FASTER 
Cloihes tht Look GCr 


Wud eur Longer 


AT THE MILLS continuous 
machines are operating faster 
and faster to make fabrics for 
the many things you need 
today. 


Standards for cotton yarn 
and fabrics are higher than ever 
before ... they must be evenly 
dyed . . . softer yet stronger and 
tougher . . . have a silken sheen. 


Mercerizing is the process 
used and chemical assistants, 
containing a new Commercial 
Solvents product, make it pos- 
sible to speed up production as 
much as fifty per cent. 


Because of these recent 
developments in the merceriz- 
ing process, there will be more 
and better looking shirts, hose, 
dresses, sweaters and other ap- 
parel items. . . available sooner 
at a more economical price. 





One hundred years ago a chemist named 
John Mercer filtered caustic through a cotton 
bag, and noted that the cotton not only shrank 
but became much tougher and stronger. In his 
honor the process was called ‘‘mercerizing.” 


F (MMERCIAL SOLVENTS * 


‘4 WPoUNON 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 











One power stoppage can cripple 
YOUR BIG CHANCE 


Like most manufacturers, after de- 
lays beyond your control, you are 
probably swinging into full produc: 
tion now—with your men on the 
road making sales hand over fist. 
But your business is only as big as 
your ability to fill those orders. One 
major power equipment failure may 
_ mean delayed shipments, canceled: 
orders, markets lost to competition. 
To serve reliably, your present 
boilers, engines, turbines, or elec- 
trical equipment require compe- 
tent inspections. Here’s where 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s insurance 
with its accompanying engineering 
service can help you. The Company 
inspects periodically and expertly 
each piece of insured power equip- 
ment, searching out accident-pro- 
ducing conditions and helping the 


owner to keep his equipment oper- 
ating dependably. This can be of 
exceptional value to you in the 
period ahead. 


Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the country’s largest field staff 
devoted solely to power-equipment 
inspection and insurance. This staff 
draws upon the experience the 
Company has gained in 80 years 
of specializing in this one line— 
power-plant insurance. 

These are just two of the factors 
that have made Hartford Steam 
Boiler the outstanding first choice 
among those who purchase power- 
plant insurance. Ask your agent or 
broker how you, 
too, can use the 
Company’s facili- 
ties profitably, 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels © Steam Gas and Diesel Engines © Turbines « Electrical Equipment 








NEWSWEEK 
—— 
Bob Taft, Human Being 

We've been friends of the Bob Tafts for 
about 30 years, neighbors for eighteen, and 
my gorge rises at one sentence in your other. 
wise good July 15 article about our senato; 
from Ohio. To quote: “He had no glamour, 
no engaging hobbies, few close friends, and 
little of the personal magnetism that draws 
popular following. Like Herbert Hoover, he 
talked less in terms of human beings than of 
statistics.” 

Now politics is not my métier but friend. 
ship and pleasant living are within my prov. 
ince, and I don’t mind saying that knowing 
Bob and Martha Taft well all these years has 
added considerably to the joy of living . , 
We've visited each other at summer and 














Wide World 
Friend Bob Taft in a relaxed mood 


winter homes, attended untold concerts te 
gether, and dutch-treated it to every play 
which comes to town. In other words, I know 
what I’m talking about .. . 

Bob is plenty of fun. He has a particularly 
keen sense of humor, and, even better, a fine 


sense of the ridiculous. Just because he 
doesn’t go down the street with a wide 
toothy politician’s grin doesn’t mean he 
doesn’t like people. 

Friends? You aren't elected president ¢ 
clubs if people don’t like you, and you dont 
turn around the very day you've arrived it i 
Canada for a well-earned vacation and tre 


all the way back to Cincinnati in the summe 
heat to attend a frierid’s funeral, if you dont 


_ like “people.” 


And here’s a little incident which wil 
make the ladies see why my dander is 
about all this de-humanizing in the publicity 
about my friend Bob: One Christmas Eve 
our household got into one of those jams 
which occur once in a lifetime to most of us- 
(1) child just recovering from spinal menit- 
gitis; (2) husband coming down with (of all 
things) a terrible case of mumps; (3) cook 
carried out on a stretcher with a burst appet 
dix; (4) a blizzard raging outside and cal 
unable to make our hill. It was all so bad i 
was pretty funny unless you happened to be 
holding the bag. At any rate, our only caller 
during that day, other than doctors and 
stretcher-bearers, was not loving family or @ 
devoted woman friend, it was the “unglam- 
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NOW THAT TIMKEN 


FORGING STEEL MAKES STRONGER 
TRUCK PARTS... 


Y « 


COPYRIGHT 194 BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO, 





—old ideas of endurance are being revised 


Even yet, the trucking industry 
is talking about the miles covered 
and the wartime loads carried by 
"age oldsters, which performed 
ar beyond their normal limit of 
endurance. 


Many of the vital parts which 


‘might have been expected to wear 


out first, but didn’t, were forged of 


Timken Fine Alloy Steel. Spindles, 


tie rods, axles, cam shafts, steering 
knuckles, transmission gears and 
shafts, universal joints, ring gears, 
pinion gears and crankshafts, to 
Mention only a few. 


Because good trucks and good 
alloy forging steels are closely 


*® YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


related, automotive manufacturers 
have brought many problems to 
metallurgists of The Timken Com- 
pany. And from Timken labora- 
tories has come a constant stream 
of developments to meet their 
requirements. 


If your product requires forgings, 
don’t conclude that any alloy steel 
is best until you find out what the 
Timken Technical Staff might do 
to make it better. Write Steel and 
Tube Division, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels 


and Seamless Tubes, Timken Remov- 
able Rock Bits. 












TIMKEN 


Trade-mark Reg. U. $. Pat. Of 


STEEL AND 
SEAMLESS TUBES 





DEAD WEIGHT BOUT: When it came to 
strengthening a doubtful machine 
part, designers once had to answer, 
“make it heavier.” 


But that kind of talk didn’t satisfy 
automotive engineers striving to 
increase power-to-weight ratio of 
trucks and buses. They needed 
steels which could be drop forged 
to develop phenomenal strength 
and toughness—so weight aan be 
reduced. 


In Timken research laboratories, 
they found kindred thinking and 
much of the required experimental 
work already done. 


Result: Timken specially condi- 
tioned alloy forging steels, clean 
and sound with exceptional surface 
quality and internal quality. So 
uniform in response to heat treat 
ment that even the most intricate 
automotive forgings could be mass 
produced. 







































































ot favorite 0 industry 
.. JOOS social 


WOULD YOU EVER SUSPECT that such a typically industrigpuilding 
favorite as corrugated asbestos could become a glamorous 
beauty ? 


THAT'S THE CINDERELLA tale of K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated 
—the familiar siding and roofing of Industry’s soot-encrusted 
factories. Now this versatile building material finds more 
spectacular employment in the decorative treatment of 
cocktail lounges, restaurants, theatres! Its corrugations can 
be laid either horizontally or vertically. 


“CENTURY” ASBESTOS CORRUGATED fits into a thousand and one 
industrial applications. Neither fire, rot, rust, weather or 
vermin can harm it. First cost is low, upkeep is nil, for it 
never needs painting, and time only toughens it. 


WRITE US on “Century” Asbestos Corrugated 
and Flat Lumber, or other K&M products: 
“Century” Siding and Roofing Shingles, 
Asbestos Textiles, “Featherweight” 85% 
Magnesia Insulation. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve 
mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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ourous, unengaging statistician,” Robert A). 
phonso Taft. Conversation: “Gee, Dorothy. 
I'm sorry for you. What can I do to help?” 
Dorothy: “Not much, I guess. What I really 
need around here is a cook.” Bob: “Ail 
right, I'll get you a cook.” And he did too 
on Christmas Eve... 


Mrs. STANLEY M. Rowe 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pm 


Chippy of the Ada Rehan 


This is a picture of Chippy, part-time 
participant in the bizarre voyage of the Ada 
Rehan, duly reported in your July 22 issue. 
It was taken outside the United Seamen’s 








United Seamen’s Service 
Chippy gets a handful of delicacies 


Service Club at-Khorramshahr last summer... 
Come, now, does Chippy look like a “bibu- 
lous baboon” and an “alcoholic simian,” or “a 
four-foot-high vodka-and-beer-drinking prob- 
lem?” Well, anyway, Chippy’s one chimpar- 
zee who made the headlines without sponsor 
ship by the New York Zoological Gardens. 


Oruo J. Hicks 
Executive Director 


United Seamen’s Service, Inc. 
New York City 


ronr 


UAW-CIO 


The several paragraphs on the UAW-CI0 
in your “Labor Trends” column of July 15 
contain a number of outright falsehoods. 

The most patent are the statements: “Any- 
thing can happen, including a bolt from the 
CIO led by Reuther,” and “Reuther may start 
serious negotiations with the AFL.” 

The coordination of UAW activities with 
the program and policy of the CIO has never 
been at a higher level than it is right now. 
The loyalty of the auto workers and my 
personal loyalty to the CIO have been chal- 
lenged only by those who have resorted to 
lies in an attempt to discredit me and the 
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Which way will these twigs incline? 


Remember that old saying, “As the 
twig is bent ....”? It applies just as 
truly to the children of Europe and 
Asia as it does to those right here. 
They can grow to strong, good citizen- 
ship. Or, warped in mind and body, 
embittered by constant hunger—listen 
to another Hitler a few years from now! 


What you do in this critical hour 
will help decide their future. So won’t 
you back up in every possible way our 
promise to send food? 


That means sharing your table, so 
long as the need is pressing. Surely, 
you'll continue to salvage fats, serve 
potatoes, save flour. Put up your vege- 
table crop, so you can give more to 
the Emergency Food Collection. 


It’s easier to do with less bread 
if you keep in mind the fact that only 
half a slice per day from every Ameri- 
can home allows 500,000 loaves to go 
overseas. While we may scrimp, each 
of us will still eat well. There’s abun- 
dant nourishment at your market. 
There’s milk —and many other dairy 
products—to lend meals high health 
value and flavorful variety. 

Of course, you’ll take as much care 
not to waste milk as you will to con- 
serve other things. Because it’s nature’s 
most nearly perfect food, milk is 
precious, too. In all its forms, make 
every drop work for your family’s 
well-being. We'll work to keep it 
wholesome and pure. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the 
development of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 


** * 


Ads that seek readers can be found 
anywhere, but readers who seek ads are 
rare in the publishing field. 


Popular Mechanics readers, their 
minds wide open to any new fact or 
idea that could mean better living, find 
the advertising in their favorite maga- 
zine a rich source of useful knowledge. 
They read ads deliberately — and con 
sciously respond. 

Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 3% MILLION of 
these alert, inquisitive, fact-hungry 
minds—a_ big, livelier, result-produc- 
ing market for any man-bought prod- 
uct from watches to life insurance. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and Reacu THE P.M. 
MIND. 


No, these watches are not all advertised 
in Popular Mechanics. We think they 
might be profitably. 3¥2 MILLION men 
buy a lot of watches. 
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union I represent. While some of the libels 
against me by those people have been quoted 
in other magazines and newspapers, the only 
publication that I know of which has made 
such categorical statements as those in NEws- 
WEEK is The Daily Worker, official publica- 
tion of the Communist party. 

May I say now for the record as emphatic- 
ally as I know how that I do not have the 
slightest intention of leading a “bolt from the 
CIO” or of “starting serious negotiations with 
the AFL.” As a progressive, militant, indus- 
trial union, the United Automobile Workers 
properly belongs in the CIO. Nobody could 
lead the auto workers out of the CIO, even if 
he wanted to, and I certainly don’t want to. 

Neither is it true that the activities of our 
union have been hamstrung by internal poli- 
tics. The CIO Executive Board meeting to 
which your article refers has as the principal 
item on its agenda the coordination of the 
activities of all CIO unions in the fight to 
smash inflation, All ot the officers of the 
UAW-CIO, including myself, believe that 
such coordination is imperative, and that is a 
view we share with President Philip Murray 
of the CIO. UAW-CIO activities in the fight 
against inflation to date have been conducted 
vigorously, effectively, and within the frame- 
work of CIO prog:..m and policy. It has been 
conducted with the unanimous cooperation 
of all the officers of the union and it belies 
the statement in your article that “the (in- 
ternal) fight has seriously crippled all UAW 
programs . . None of our programs has 
been crippled by internal politics. 

Watter P,. REUTHER 
President 

UAW (CIO) 

Detroit, Mich. 


Some AFL leaders still believe, as the re- 
sult of talks with representatives of locals 
under Reuther’s influence, that a bolt by the 
Reuther faction of the UAW to the AFL is 
one of the things that can happen. 

But in view of Reuther’s own attitude, ex- 
pressed in the foregoing letter to NEWSWEEK, 
Labor Trends is now of the opinion that the 
AFL men are overoptimistic about their 
chance of inheriting the UAW. 

As for the preoccupation of the UAW with 
its own quarrel, Reuther himself acknowl- 
edged it in an address to a caucus at the 
Michigan State Convention of the CIO last 
March, and leaders of other CIO unions have 
complained about it since. 
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The Status Quo at Holt 

I got quite a kick out of your piece in your 
July 15 issue, on the new firm of William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. . . . There you report 
that a Texas millionaire, Clinton Murchison, 
“had taken over” Henry Holt & Co. As an 
old Oklahoman, the only fear I have had of 
Texans is that some day they might cross the 
Red River and take over Oklahoma. I am 
delighted to sce Texas men becoming inter- 
ested in things besides oil. 

If Mr. Murchison has taken over Henry 
Holt & Co., none of us. here has learned about 
it. As a matter of fact, Mr. Murchison is by 
no means the largest stockholder in Holt, he 
and his family owning 22 per cent of the 
common shares; and I have a voting agree- 
ment for a ten-year period on these shares. 
In the second place, neither he nor his son 
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Did Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 








Yew, TACA. comes 


The CAB has just granted a foreign air carrier permit to 


TACA de Colombia . . . between Bogota and Miami . . . via 


Jamaica and Cuba. Schedules to be announced later. 


TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, INC. 
MIAMI — NEW YORK — WASHINGTON, D. C. 















ANanouncement of this new route 
means that an inter-American partner- 
ship, successfully operating for 15 years 
in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean, now becomes completely 
and truly inter-American in scope by 
expansion northward into the United 
States. TACA Airways now offers a 
hemispheric network bringing Latin 
America to your doorstep. The beauti- 
ful lands of our neighbors may be 
reached within a few hours. The best 
way for neighbors to become good 
neighbors is simply by visiting one 
another. To help you do this, with the 
maximum in comfort and convenience, 
the facilities of Latin America’s great- 
est airline system—TACA~—are at your 
command. 


President 








The ablest assistant 
I ever hired is my 
VOICEWRITER! 


Says S. J. Ropinson 
Sales Manager 
NortH AMERICAN Lace Co. 
New York, N. Y. 























He is in and out of his office — on the go —all 
day long. 


Reports, instructions, correspondence make 
heavy demands on his time, too. 


He says he’d be lost without VOICE WRITING .. 


Which lets him dictate, by himself, whenever 
the opportunity offers., 


You never have to match your time with a secretary’s when you dictate 
to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. You use hours you formerly 
spent waiting—and the other half of your “executive team” gets more done, 
too, with less effort. Want to prove it on your own work? Just phone 
Ediphone , your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, Dept. B-8, 
West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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has ever indicated that the son is going to” 
become an editor at Holt’s. 3 
Furthermore, a new management began at - 
Holt’s in October 1945. At that time, our 
stock was selling for less than $8 a share. [t 
has risen to a high of $25 since the new. 
management took over. ; 
Finally, for a period of ten years, I exercise | 
complete editorial control of this company, | 
My associates have been and always will be | 
chosen for editorial excellence and intellec. | 
tual honesty. 
JoserH A. Branpr 
President 
Henry Holt & Co. 
New York City 


A Canvas Comes to Life 


There’s a “ramrod Englishman-tumed- 
cattleman” on your trail—see Art section, | 
NEWSWEEK, July 8. q 

The Englishman, Montague Stevens, pic- 7 
tured in Frederic Remington’s canvas “Gone | 
Away,” is still very-much-alive, author, hu- 
morist, and 87-years-young. He’s as beloved | 
to Albuquerqueans as his late fellow writer, | 
Ernie Pyle. 4 

No one got a greater charge out of the 
reference to the “ramrod Englishman-etc.” 
than Mr. Stevens, but he’s ready to challenge | 
‘the canvas’s title “Gone Away.” Remington | 
named it “The Bear Hunt,” and Mr. Stevens 
carries that title under the reproduction of 
the painting in his book, “Meet Mr. Grizzly,” 
published by us in 1944, and being con 
tinuously reprinted .. . 


EILEEN M. FLynn 

Book Sales Manager 
University of New Mexico Press 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


The cut in Mr. Stevens's book was made 
from the original painting owned by Mr. 
C. L. Maguire of Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
who also claims that the title is “The Bear 
Hunt.” However, the same picture was one of 
the illustrations for a 
story by Mr. Reming- 
ton which appeared 
in the July 1895 
issue of Harper's 
New Monthly Maga- 
zine, where the cap- 
tion was “‘Gone 
Away.” That cap- 
tion was used again 
with the picture in 
“Pony Tracks, ”a col- 
lection of Mr. Rem- 
ington’s stories 
published by Harper 
d> Bros. in 1897. 

































































H. S. Newman Gallery 
” 
“The Bear Hunt” or “Gone Away 
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Now OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


WITH 


Demand more from your next car than 
ever before —and get it in Mercury. 


For Mercury is styled to perfection, 
with distinguished smartness, flowing 
plenty of leg room, plenty of elbow 
room and head room for six people! 
And what spirit! Your big Mercury is 





More beauty inside and out! 


low-slung lines, new two-tone interi- 
ors and a colorful new modern look. 
Makes you want to be inside behind 
the wheel! Lounge back in those wide 
restful seats and stretch out —there’s 





More room—all the way through 


alive with power, eager to go. You drive 
without effort—it’s so easy to handle, 
holds the road so beautifully. More- 
over, Mercury gives you more pleasure 








per dollar: low-cost mileage and more 
all-around economy than ever. 


Any new car looks good today, but 


tlre 
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More pickup and “‘go” 


when you see the new Mercury you'll 
agree Mercury gives you more of every- 
thing you want! 


MERCURY— DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 














‘But, dear, husbands dont go home to mother!” 


‘6 CM 
Vy HO’S GOING home to mother?” 
bellowed Elmer, the bull. “Nobody’s going 


~999 


any place till I get to the bottom of this! 
“Whatever are you talking about, dear?” 
asked Elsie, the Borden Cow. 


rrr 


“As if you didn’t know!” ranted Elmer. 
“T tell you, a guy will stand for a lot of 
things but starvation is NOT one of them!” 

“Starvation!” gasped Elsie. “Why, dar- 
ling dear, is someone trying to starve your” 

“Don’t give me that innocent. stuff, 
woman!” snapped Elmer. “I saw those 
summer menus of yours, and if they don’t 
sound like starvation—” 


“Don’t be silly, sweet,” said Elsie. “Of 
course, they're not all filled with heavy 
boiled dinners and rich winter puddings. 
But my hot weather menus are as care- 
fully balanced as my winter ones. Every 





day’s meals supply all the food essentials.” 

“Who wants to eat essentials?” mimicked 
Elmer. “Woman, T want food!” 

“And food you shall have—real food,” 
said Elsie. “You can whip together all sorts 
of delightful, litthe-work-for-the-cook meals 
with: vegetables—green and yellow—fruit, 
tomatoes, bread, milk, and a good body- 
building protein.” 

“What in thunderation is a protein?” 
demanded Elmer. “Some newfangled way 
you cooked up to starve me?” 


“Goodness, no,” giggled Elsie. “I’m talk- 
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LAUGHED ELSIE 


ing about things like cheese. Cheese is a 
perfectly grand summer protein food, be- 
cause it’s wonderful in cooked dishes, and 
wonderful as is. Take that great cheese food, 
Borden’s Chateau, (That's the one with the 
mild flavor of American Cheddar.) You can 
make glorious soufllés, rabbits, omelets with 
it. Or you can just shred it into a nice mixed 
ereen or fruit salad.” 

“Look, woman!” said Elmer. “I like my 
cheese in one nice, big hunk.” 

“Then,” suggested Elsie, “help yourself 
toa nice big hunk—or a triangle or a square. 
Borden's’ Fine’ Cheeses are concentrated 
nourishment, no matter how you slice them.” 

“And no matter how you slice anything,” 
snorted Elmer, “it still comes out Borden's.” 


“Not always,” chirped Elsie. “Here, for 
instance, is a timely summer tip: In hot 


weather, it’s wise to drink more water—lots 





of it. And it’s also wise to use extra salt—” 

“I knew it!” cried Elmer. “T’ll be getting 
a pinch of salt for dessert tonight, if I don’t 
put my foot down.” 


’ 


“Now, dear,” smiled Elsie, “even little 
Beulah knows better than that! Everybody 





knows that the dessert of all desserts right 
now is Borden’s Fresh Peach Ice Cream. 
It’s so luscious, such heavenly refreshment! 
And one of the grandest foods ever. Think 
of the glorious cream and rich milk that 
go into it! Think of all those ripe, juicy, 
peachy peaches! Think—” 


“Quit thinking, woman,” drooled Elmer, 
“and trot out a bowl of your ice cream. 1'// 
tell you if it’s any good.” 

“Oh, don’t bother to tell me,” said Elsie. 
“IT know—the whole world knows—if it’s 
Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


© The Borden Company 
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BOLIVIAN BEAT: Even Harry Murkland, 
Pan American editor, is a bit appalled by 
the deadly accuracy with which his July 
22 issue of NEws- 
WEEK-Pan Ameri- 
can called the turn 
on the assassination 
of Gualberto Villa- 
rroel, President of 
Bolivia. At the very 
time La Paz stu- 
dents were storm- 
ing the Presidential Palace, NEwswEEK 
was on the stands with a statement from 
one of their leaders saying: “We are 
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going to have another try soon, and this 
time we are going to do it right, and 
win.” Came the revolution! 

Naturally, Murkland credits such a 
bull’s-eye to his excellent on-the-spot 
sources in South America, but only a solid 
background of information permits judi- 
cious use of late cabled reports. Murkland 
has been concentrating on Latin America 
for a long time. After graduation from 
Princeton he specialized in foreign affairs 
for a variety of newspapers, starting with 
The Newark Evening News. During the 
war he was senior political analyst for 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-Ameri- 
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can Affairs. Recognized as a Pan American 
authority, he has recently completed all 
the articles on Latin America for this 
years New International Yearbook. 
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ATOM ASSIST: Russia’s refusal last week 
to accept America’s proposal for the 
establishment of an international atomic- 
control agency was not too much of a 
surprise to those who formulated the 
Baruch Atomic Energy Report. Also, we 
have an idea that the United States dele- 
gation to the UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission knows fairly well the feelings of 
other European nations who must subse- 
quently vote on the report’s acceptance. 
For, at their request NEwswEEx’s foreign 
bureaus went into action on the day the 
Baruch report was issued and within 24 
hours collected enough foreign editorial 
reaction to elicit a “delighted” from the 
delegation for speed and thoroughness. 


oe 


ANOTHER MILESTONE: For the first 
time since 1933, an American magazine 
subject to neither prewar nor postwar 
censorship became available to German 
citizens last week when NEWSWEEK made 
its first citywide distribution of 3,000 
copies to newsstands in Berlin. Result: 
We sold out in 24 hours. 
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‘NIEMAN NOMINEE: Although we'll miss 

Gilbert Stewart’s authoritative coverage 
of the Treasury Department, Administra- 
tion budget and fis- 
cal policy, and the 
serious economic 
questions confront- 
ing Congress, we 
heartily applaud the 
opportunity granted 
him to study a year 
at Harvard as a 
Nieman Fellow. 
Years of reporting for the United Press, 
The Washington Evening Star, The Wall 
Street Journal, and Newsweek provided 
the background which won for Stewart 
one of journalism’s most coveted prizes. 
Once ne gets his family settled in Cam- 
bridge, he intends to devour all that 
Harvard has to offer on subjects ranging 
from agricultural economics to interna- 
tional finance, from taxation to Marxian 
economics, and from Adam Smith to Lord 
Keynes. 























THE COVER: In a barricaded Jerusalem 
street an Acme photogrdpher saw an 
elderly Jew seeking passage from a British 
Tommy while British Army forces were 
making raids over Palestine in an effort to 
put an end to terrorist activities. For news 
of the latest developments in the land that 
has become Britain’s “Ireland of the Mid- 
dle East,” see page 36. 












Now again, more motorists can say: 


The convenience, time-saving, and purse-protec- 
tion of the computing ‘‘ Head for Figures’’ is another 


Fill ér aol” 
OR 


Vw 0 da lars’ We 0, th, 4 lease Root Countrol. And it’s another proof that facts in 


figures can be obtained from anything that moves... 
in order to keep operations, processes and trans- 
actions free from guesswork and uncertainty, waste 
and loss. Built into your product, or installed on 
your production machines, Veeder-Root Devices can 
help you figure your way to new profits. Find out 
how Countrol can help you do this. Write. 





As you hit the “‘ glory road”’ to your vacation this 
summer, you will encounter a lot of your old friends 
along the highway, wearing brand-new dress. Bright 
new gasoline pumps... computer pumps, with the 
“three rows of figure-windows.”’ — - « 

These are the pumps whose top rows of figure- %, 
windows show you the correct total price of the full 
tank you ask for, right to the fraction of a cent... 
so there’s no doubt you're paying the right amount 
and getting full measure for it. And when you buy 
at ‘‘even money’... $1, $2, $3... you can skip 
the usual wait for change. So whichever way you 
buy your gas, it pays to buy at the pumps with the 
three rows of figure-windows. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


The Mead investigating committee is 
on the trail of a $35,000 advance fee 
paid by a construction company to a war 
broker who not only failed to deliver the 
contract but neglected to return $27,000 
of the amount. Interesting Congressional 
connections may be involved . . . Presi- 
dent Truman soon will issue an executive 
order, accompanied by a strea-nlined re- 
vision of Civil Service regulations, rede- 
fining responsibilities of Federal employes. 
One section will make it unequivocally 
clear that Communist party members 
have no place on government payrolls 
... A recapitulation shows that this 
Congress has appropriated nearly twelve 
billion dollars for veterans . . .. Jed John- 
son, veteran Oklahoma _ representative 
who was defeated in the Democratic 
primaries, probably will get a Federal 
judgeship . . . H. Freeman Matthews, 
director of the State Department’s Office 
of European Affairs, is the career-service 
candidate for Assistant Secretary of State 
succeeding James C. Dunn, newly ap- 
pointed envoy to Italy. 


Campaign Letter 

Public Roads Commissioner Thomas H. 
MacDonald is embarrassed about the 
way he was dragged into the Tennessee 
political campaign by Senator McKellar. 
Long before the campaign, MacDonald 
wrote the senator praising him for his 
long support of public roads. McKellar’s 
campaign managers spread the letter over 
the state in full-page advertisments. Criti- 
cized by McKellar’s opponents for “po- 
litical activity” barred by the Hatch Act, 
MacDonald was on a spot. He couldn't 
disclaim the letter because of McKellar’s 
hold on the Senate Appropriations Com- 


mittee, to which he is beholden for Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds. 


Federal Pensions 


It has escaped general attention, but 
a number of top Federal officials were 
made eligible for retirement on a modest 
pension when the President signed the 
Miller bill into law. This bill brings Cabi- 
net and other Federal officials under the 
Civil Service Retirement System for the 

t time. State Secretary James F. 
Byrnes, who is 67 and who has years of 


Federal service behind him, is eligible 
when he wishes to retire. Other officials 
who are up in years and who could, and 
may, retire include: President Harry B. 
Mitchell and Lucille Foster McMillin of 
the Civil Service Commission; former Sen. 
Hattie Caraway of the Federal Security 
Agency; Preston Delano, a member of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.; 
William A. Ayres and Edwin L. Davis 
of the Federal Trade Commission; Chair- 
man Charles B. Henderson of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and _ several 
members of the Tariff and Interstate 
Commerce Commissions. 


White House Pessimism 


White House advisers weren't particu- 
larly happy about OPA boss Paul Porter’s 
hopeful comment on the new OPA meas- 
ure. Porter told reporters that he thought 
the bill could work. The White House is 
more pessimistic and wanted official com- 
ment to reflect that pessimism, so that 
the record could be kept clear if and 
when the cost of living shoots up later on. 


OPA Outlook 

Although the OPA was revived for an- 
other twelve months, its funds will be 
far from enough to carry it through June 
30, 1947. Congress earmarked only $75,- 
000,000 of a $142,000,000 request in the 
regular appropriation bill. Chairman 
Porter made an emergency appeal for an 
additional $26,000,000 as Congress 
rushed to go home. But even so it will be 
able to operate at top capacity only until 
February. OPA opponents are counting 
on this to provide real pressure on Porter 
to be lenient in his price regulations or 
face the threat of a closed purse in 
January when he will have to ask for 


more money to carry through. 


National Notes 


The Navy is working on plans to de- 
velop atomic torpedoes that can dive to 
great depths before exploding . . . The 
House Democratic leadership is trying to 
head off a probe under auspices of anti- 
Administration Southerners of CIO-PAC 


campaign activities ... Rep. Helen Doug- 


las Mankin’s fight for her Georgia Con- 
gressional seat is far from over. Georgia 
politicians say that she stands a good 
chance to win as an independent in 
November, despite her defeat under the 
county-unit electoral system in the July 
17 primary . . . A second list of Nazi 
party members in the Americas, taken 
from microfilms of captured German 
documents, has been sent to the printers 


by the Senate Kilgore subcommittee. It 
carries approximately 15,000 names, 
mostly those of South Americans, includ- 
ing some significant ones. Several hun- 
dred Americans are on the list but are 
“small fry.” 


Trends Abroad 





Drone promises to stop opening and 
examining incoming mail, the Czech Gov- 
ernment continues the practice, claiming 
it’s not censorship but a routine check 
against importation of foreign currencies 
. .. Latin American countries are begin- 
ning to grumble about having to con- 
tribute to UNRRA, UN, and other inter- 
national bodies while having little voice 
in the way the agencies are run. They 
complain that they contribute their mon- 
ey, while the benefits flow to Europe and 
the Far East and the Big Four run the 
show . . . The Big Four’s preliminary 
draft of a peace treaty for Bulgaria per- 


mits a larger navy than it ever had before 
the war. 


Balkan Union Move 


Balkan experts predict the incorpora- 
tion of Albania and Bulgaria into the 
Yugoslav Federal Republic soon after the 
peace treaties are completed and signed. 
The move for incorporation is opposed 
by Georgi Dimitroff, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist leader, who does not relish the 
prospect of being a second man to Tito, 
a comparative upstart in the Balkan Com- 
munist hierarchy. 


Russia’s Show Window 


Russian controls in Finland have eased 
notably of late. Foreign correspondents 
in Helsinki no longer have their dis- 
patches censored. Compared with the dif- 
ficulty of getting a Soviet Union visa, it’s 
easy to get into Finland. Finnish news- 
papers are allowed wide freedom to criti- 
cize. Close observers believe that unless 
further east-west tension arises from the 
peace conferences this liberal trend will 
continue at least as long as the elderly 
and conservative Juho Paasikivi remains 
Premier. The Russians appear content to 
let him run Finland as a western show 
window of Soviet policy. 


French Fears 


The Quai d’Orsay is more alarmed than 
ever by the German menace to France. 
One seldom discussed and even more 
seldom understood cause for the height- 
ened anxiety of the French is the con- 
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siderable increase in the density of pop- 
ulation of Western Germany as a result 
of deportations and flights from the east. 
France feels that only the strongest po- 
litical and military safeguards can prevent 
this now-more-than-ever dense mass of 
Germans from pressing into relatively 
thinly populated France sooner or later, 
by one means or another. 


British Military Shift 

The British general staff is considering 
shifting the present British military head- 
quarters at Cairo to Nairobi, Kenya Col- 
ony. Field Marshal Montgomery dis- 
cussed this possible transfer during his 
Middle East tour. Although Nairobi is far 
from the present base in Egypt, jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft soon will bring Kenya 
Colony almost as close in time to London 
as Cairo is today. Also Nairobi, practical- 
ly on the Equator, has an elevation of 
5,000 feet and a good climate. There are 
rail connections with -the Indian Ocean 
and roads to the north, south, and west. 


Bolivian Freedom 


The recent revolution in Bolivia, in- 
terpreted in Washington as one of the 
strongest blows to date against Argentine 
President Perén’s reported plan to bolster 
friendly Latin American dictatorships, 
has State Department officials beaming. 
One of the department’s top Latin Amer- 
ican experts, terming the Bolivian upris- 
ing “a people’s revolt,” told a friend last 
week: “We are happier than we’ve been 
at any time during the past six months.” 


Foreign Notes 


The Soviet representative on the Four 
Power economic. directorate, General 
Tsinieff, who signed the recent Russian 
decree confiscating all “German assets” in 
the Soviet zone of Austria, injudiciously 
admitted to his Allied associates that 
economically the move was a mistake. 
Now he is on his way to an isolated post 
in the Ukraine . . . In inflation-ridden 
Budapest an indignant beggar caused an 
uproar in a café when a tactless patron 
tried to give her a million-peng6 note... 
Lida Baarova, the Czech screen star 
whose friendship with Goebbels caused 
a major Nazi scandal in 1938, is in prison 
near Prague awaiting trial for collabo- 
ration with the Gestapo . . . Nothing has 
been said about it officially, but Mexican 
President-elect Miguel Aleman is ex- 
pected to fly to the U.S. sometime in 
September. Behind the good-will visit 
will be a primary consideration—obtain- 
ing a U.S. loan to aid Mexican industry. 


Tax Loophole 


Many small bankers are taking advan- 
tage of a quirk in the tax laws which per- 
mits them legally to retire without paying 
taxes on much of the gains piled up in 
recent prosperous years. It works this 
way: Banker Smith, president of the 
Smithville National Bank, finds that by 


- 


prudent management and holding down 
dividends during good times, the $50,000 
he put into the bank 25 years ago has 
increased to $250,000. If he were to sell 
his stock interest, the Federal government 
would take 25% of the $200,000 gain in 
capital-gains taxes. -So Smith liquidates 
the bank and ends up with $250,000, 
against which there is no tax claim. In- 
variably others in the community organize 
a new bank, to which Smith may sell the 
building and fixtures. Result: in the same 
building, with probably the same em- 
ployes and the same depositors, a bank 
with a new name takes over. 


Meat Prices 


What happens to retail meat prices de- 
pends upon what the new OPA’s three- 
man price-decontrol board does after Aug. 
20, when meat again is liable to control. 
The Agriculture Department predicts a 
buyers’ market in August. Wholesalers 
and many retailers, still overstocked with 
high-priced meat, will continue to meet 
consumer resistance. But there'll be a 
greater than usual production slump in 
the fall and a consequent price rise, be- 
cause cattlemen have cashed in on high 
prices offered during the OPA holiday. 
How far increases go also will depend 
somewhat upon the poultry and egg situa- 
tion. If these foods also are controlled, 
some of the meat demand will be 
switched to these lower-priced meat sub- 
stitutes. Department officials believe that 
if meat controls are continued, retail 
prices will be 15 to 20% over June; if de- 
controlled, they'll be up about 35%, the 
better grades and cuts showing the larg- 
est increases. 


Business Footnotes 


The Justice Department may act on 
findings by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration that some producers and 
distributors have been hoarding softwood 
lumber and unfinished textile fabrics in 
violation of CPA orders . . . New York 
Stock Exchange authorities privately 
worry about the threatened strike of Wall 
Street brokerage-house clerks, members 
of the United Financial Employes, an in- 
dependent union which also claims mem- 
bers among Curb and Cotton Exchange 
firms. The union’s agreement with the 
stock exchange expires Oct. 15... Ameri- 
can ship owners are proceeding cautiously 
in buying surplus ships offered by the 
Maritime Commission. Foreign owners, 
on the other hand, are bidding heavily. 
U. S. owners have placed only 300 bids as 
compared with the 900 made by foreign 
operators . . . The OPA sugar-rationing 
branch will cut sugar allotments for the 
fourth quarter unless production increases 
or demand diminishes by mid-fall. 





Radio Notes 


Mickey Rooney may do a radio ver- 
sion of his familiar Andy Hardy movie 
role if current negotiations with M-G-M 





are successful , . . Cary Grant expects to 
star on a new recorded program. He pre- 
fers transcription so as not to be tied 
down to weekly broadcasting dates . . 
With the airways full of serials featuring 
lawyers, editors, photographers, detec- 
tives, and mayors, the next radio-serial 
hero will be a “crusading” public-rela- 
tions man . . . Burgess Meredith is the 
star of a proposed new half-hour dra- 
matic show called Native Land, devoted 
to American folk lore and folk music . . . 
Night-club comedian Peter Lind Hayes in 
radio-contract discussions pays an un- 
common tribute to the men behind his 
gags. Asking up to $1,500 a week for 
himself, he specifies that $3,000 weekly 
be allotted for script writing . . . The 
Anti-Defamation League has objected to 
the frequent use of audience contestants 
with heavy Jewish accents on a sustaining 
network show, with the result that these 
appearances will be played down con- 
siderably. 


Book Notes 


Nero Wolfe, rotund fictional detec- 
tive, and his resourceful assistant, Archie 
Goodwin, return to solve a high-govern- 
ment murder in “The Silent Speaker,” 
first full-length novel by Rex Stout in six 
years. It is due next month . . . The Non- 
fiction Book Club has chosen for its first 
selection “Man: An Autobiography,” by 
George R. Stewart, author of “Storm” and 
“Names on the Land.” It’s a history of the 
human race written as though experi- 
enced by one person . . . Messmore Ken- 
dall, lawyer, theatrical producer, mining 
executive, and builder, becomes an av- 
thor in the fall when Farrar, Straus will 
publish his reminiscences, “Never Let 
Weather Interfere” . . . The autobiog- 
raphy of Hoagy Carmichael will appear 
under the appropriate title “The Star 
Dust Road” . . . James Branch Cabell, 
who ceremoniously dropped his first 
name from his literary signature several 
years ago, reinstates it in the by-line of 
“There Were Two Pirates,” out this 
month. 


Miscellany 

Alarming decline in the wild-duck pop-! 
ulation has led to new Federal regula- 
tions, to be announced soon, that will cut 
the hunting season nearly in half and re- 
duce the bag limit by 30%... A New 
York ex-GI who operates a free Veterans 
Address Exchange at his family’s Brozd- 
way restaurant claims that in his first 
month he helped more than 1,000 veter- 
ans find wartime buddies . . . Columnist 
Harold L. Ickes is trying to get creden- 
tials for admission to the press galleries 
of the House and Senate . . . The New 
York Communist Daily Worker will add' 
four pages to its usual twelve after Labor 
Day. New staff writers are being re- 
cruited and full-time correspondents will 
be stationed in major cities as part of an 
expansion following successful comple- 
tion of a drive for $150,000. 
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THE TRUCK OF VALUE 














... by the Batch } 


Almost everything we Americans eat, wear or use is produced 
and distributed with the help of fast, flexible and econom- 
ical motor truck transport. 


In the construction industry ... where powerful GMCs with 
rotary concrete mixers tackle the toughest tasks . . . 400,000 
trucks are aiding in an estimated $10,000,000,000 a year 
postwar program. In the baking industry ... where GMC 
special delivery trucks furnish exceptional economy for 
multi-stop hauling . . . around 100,000 trucks are used to 
deliver $7,000,000 worth of baked goods every day. 


GMC trucks are on the job all over the nation . . . transport- 
ing concrete and cookies and a thousand and one other 
products of farm and factory, mine and mill.. GMCs are the 
choice of an ever-increasing number of motor truck opera- 
tors because a wide variety of models, from % to 20 tons, 
provides an ideal truck type for every type of hauling job. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION @ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GASOLINE «+ DIESEL 
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Trends 





The cost of living will rise 15 to 20% more during the next 
year in the opinion of government price experts, who are pes- 
simistic about the workability of the new OPA bill. 


Hold the line is no longer the objective of OPA officials. They 
concede that it can’t be done. The new law, they say, isn’t 
tough enough to cope with inflationary pressures on the present 
price line. 


The OPA will try to slow down price increases enough to give 
production a chance to catch demand before a new price- 
strike wave develops. Paul Porter believes this is possible. 


A special session of Congress to revise the price law is unlikely. 
‘ If called before the Congressional elections, it might hurt 
Democratic chances by spotlighting the price issue. If post- 
poned until after elections, reelected congressmen would be 
more indifferent than ever to White House leadership. 


Truman is in a bad spot politically. He will be blamed for 
high prices by part of the electorate no matter how often he 
reminds the country that he didn’t get the kind of price law 
he demanded. 


The Decontrol Board rather than the OPA will be the key 
agency in the new setup. It will make price policy. The OPA 
and Agriculture Department will be its administrative arms, 
the former to hold the lid on manufactured articles, the latter 
to control foods. 


Food-industry spokesmen will try hard to avoid recontrol of 
livestock, dairy, and grain prices after Aug. 20, the end of the 
mandatory holiday on regulation. They may well succeed if 
prices don’t run wild in the next three weeks. 


Anti-hoarding regulations affecting retail stores may be imposed 
by the Civilian Production Administration. It is considering a 
rule against more-than-60-day stocks of refrigerators, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and similar gadgets. 


Prior approval of wage increases by the Wage Stabilization 
Board won't be necessary under the new OPA law. However, 
the WSB will remain in business to review wage increases and 
to decide whether they can be passed along to the consumer 
of price-regulated goods. 

All wages in building-trades industries are to be rolled back to 
the June 30 level on order of the Wage Adjustment Board, 
which has exclusive authority in this field. 


U. s.-Russian relations will deteriorate further in the next few 
weeks—at least they will appear to get worse. They will look 
more dangerous than they really are. 


The Russians want it that way. U. S. officials have been reliably 
informed that Soviet diplomacy, having failed to dent Anglo- 
American solidarity by attacking the British, will now reverse 
the process and concentrate on the U. S. 


A ruckus over exchange of consular privileges probably will be 
added to the more important existing irritants. The State De- 
partment can’t get an answer to its request for permission to 
open consulates in Leningrad and Odessa to supplement the 
one already operating in Vladivostok and may, in retaliation, 


close one or more of the Russian consulates in New York, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Withdrawal of all U.S. naval personnel except the naval at- 
tachés staff in Moscow, at the request of the Soviet Government, 
is another indication of the trend. Naval officers were stationed 
at Vladivostok, Murmansk, and Odessa during the war to 
supervise Lend-Lease shipments. 


Veterans are going back to the land in surprising numbers. 
Ninety per cent of all veterans going into business for them- 
selves will become farmers. The movement will give the U. S. 
about 250,000 new farmers. 


Republicans will try to make the budget a campaign issue in 
the Congressional elections. Representative Knutson of Minne- 
sota showed the way recently in a speech advocating a 50% 
cut in Federal spending and a 20% reduction in taxes. 


Military expenditures would be reduced from $18,500,000,000 
to $4,000,000,000 under. the Knutson plan. 


Truman is planning to meet the Republican challenge by trim- 
ming expenditures, but nothing like 50%. He wants to bring 
the budget into balance by cutting expenditures to the level of 
revenues produced by present tax rates. 


Congressmen are beginning to worry about the recent tendency 
of voters to refuse renomination to prominent members of the 
House and Senate. Early primaries were apathetic and few sit- 
ting members were beaten. Lately interest has picked up and 
old-timers are suffering casualties. 


Most prominent of the defeated members have nothing much 
in common except long service. Senators Wheeler of Montana 
and Shipstead of Minnesota, Congressmen Tarver of Georgia 
and Jed Johnson of Oklahoma have widely varied records on 
both domestic and foreign issues. 


Cloakroom analysts therefore predict that a wave of throw-the- 
rascals-out sentiment will reach full flood in November. 


Ci0 unions are turning back to cooperative stores as a means 
of fighting inflation. Walter Reuther has instructed the UAW 
education department to place the “organization of cooperative 
associations near the top of the UAW agenda.” 


Co-ops are to be established in all communities where groups 
of the UAW’s 1,000,000 members are concentrated. Reuther is 
planning to work with the Farmers Union and the Cooperative 
League in this venture. 


Federal bank-deposit insurance won't be extended to accounts 
of more than $5,000, as advocated by former Federal Deposit 
Insurance Commission chairman Leo Crowley. Maple T. Hazrl, 
the — chairman, doesn’t think the increase necessary or de- 
sirable. 


The FDIC’s system of dealing with closed banks protects all 
depositors as a practical matter. When a bank closes, its de- 
posits and loans are transferred to a neighboring institution, 


or, in the case of risky loans, to the FDIC itself without loss 
to the defunct bank’s patrons. 
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but... the EASY, FAST, CHEAP way 


to unload coal is with the exclusive new 
Robins Car Shakeout. 





This is but one of scores of new and Conveyors together give you the ad- 
efficient products developed and built vantages of 136 years of practical ‘“Job- 
by HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED. Engineering.” For that EASY, FAST, 


Hewitt Rubber of Buffalo and Robins CHEAP way, check HEWITT-ROBINS. 
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Here’s the Only BRASS Product that Business 






ERE’S a question we answered for ourselves long 
H ago: “Where does it get anyone to ‘get tough’ 
in business?”’ And here’s the answer: ‘Nowhere, 
fast!”’ Getting tough just makes things tougher all 
along the line; riles up needless resistance; piles up 
waste of time; compounds confusion, ill will, and 
atomic ulcers. Brass knuckles are bad business (bad 
international policy, too) no matter who uses them. 


Rather, we have always put ourselves out, a/l the 
way, to see.to it that our customers have no reason to 
get tough with us, either about the quality of Bristol 


...Brass Knuckles / 





Better Without: 





Brass sheet, rod, and wire, or about the service 
that goes with it. And even during the nerve- 
snapping days of the late war, we can say that 
we never took advantage of conditions to get 
tough ourselves. For, business is a way of life, and 
life’s too short for any business that can’t be contin- 
ued on a basis of mutual respect and sincere friend- 


ship. We worked hard to keep our friends . . . and 
now we find we ave kept them. 


If your idea of business agrees with ours... and 
you can use the product of a modern Brass mill, to- 
gether with the services of a young-minded, fast- 
moving organization .. . then we certainly would 
welcome the chance to make friends with you. Any 
time and place you say. 


THE 
CORPORATION 
MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 AT BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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PRICES: Control Again by a Law Nobody Likes 


For better or for worse, the nation last 
week was wedded to another year of the 
OPA. In the 25-day interim since the 
agency lapsed, Americans had glimpsed 
the long-unseen—an economy at least 
temporarily unfettered by government. 
Some found delight, others dismay, in the 
freedom. Aware of the split in opinion, 
Congress passed an act attempting to 
be all things to all men. It granted the 
OPA new life until June 30, 1947, but 
strictly limited the price agency’s powers. 
The compromise failed to pacify. Nobody 
liked the new law. 

Thus the long and wearisome tug-of- 
war over the OPA ended on an ironic 
note. Seldom had sentiment been more 
uniform. President Truman signed the 
measure “with reluctance.” His Capitol 
Hill lieutenants deemed it “acceptable 
but not agreeable.” Republican Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft, symbol of Congressional hos- 
tility to price control, and the CIO, its 
most fevered advocate, found themselves 
strange bedfellows. Both saw in the leg- 
islation nothing more than a legal come- 
on for inflation. AFL President William 
Green, predicting a new strike wave, 
charged that the new law was “rigged to 
force higher prices all along the line.” 
But however bad it might be, it was the 
best, from the OPA’s standpoint, that 
Congress would pass. 


Accent on Decontrol 


The OPA extension written into law 
last week stemmed from a tedious half- 
year struggle. As far back as January, 
President Truman reminded Congress 
that the OPA would die on June 30 and 
asked for its renewal in advance. Snub- 
bing the request, particularly after the 
President had opened the way to a flood 
of wage rises, Capitol Hill let months 
slip by. Not until the eve of the deadline 
did it send an extension bill to the White 
House. The President vetoed it, arguing 
that it gave “bonanza” price hikes to 
business and industry (NEwswEEK, July 
8). Time and Congressional _ tactics 
barred any stop-gap. Inexorably June 30 
came, and the OPA went—rent controls, 
price ceilings, and all. 

While the nation watched uneasily, 
Congress finally considered breathing 
new tife into the OPA’s still-warm corpse. 
A joint conference agreed to revive it, 
the House and Senate concurred, and on 
July 25, the President signed the new 


act. Its chief holdover from the old one 
was Federal rent control. Its chief new 
feature was an all-powerful three-man 
Decontrol Board, independent of the 
OPA, with final say-so on the removal or 
retention of price ceilings. Other vital 
provisions: 

@ Until Aug. 21 livestock, milk, grain, 
soybeans, cottonseed, and their edible 
products are exempt from price control. 
After that, controls go back unless the 
Decontrol Board says no. 

@ Poultry, eggs, petroleum, tobacco, and 
their products are exempt indefinitely un- 





costs plus percentage markups or dis- 
counts in effect March 51. 

@ All nonessential commodities must be 
decontrolled by Dec. 31. 

@ No food subsidies may be paid after 
April 1, 1947. 

@ The old OPA’s maximum-average- 
price regulation, devised to encourage 
the production of low-cost clothing but 
branded by manufacturers a deterrent to 
production, is abolished. 

Echoes of Faint Praise: Notifying 
Congress of his reluctant approval, Pres- 
ident Truman damned the measure with 
the faintest of praise. As a means of 
reassuring the nation that prices would 
remain “generally stable,” he said, the 
bill fell “far short.” But he insisted it was 
better than the one he vetoed because it 
“materially” reduced the number and size 
of the increases granted to “already profit- 








International 


Picture of “Reluctance”: President Truman signs OPA revival as Porter watches 


less the Secretary of Agriculture, with the 
Decontrol Board’s O.K., orders them re- 
controlled. 

@ To manufacturers, producers, and 
processors the OPA must grant price 
ceilings reflecting 1940 prices plus in- 
creased costs since then. However, it can 
refuse an increase to those already re- 
ceiving costs and a “reasonable” profit, 
if that increase won't help production or 
will reduce production of equally needed 
items. 

@ To retailers and wholesalers, the OPA 
must grant prices reflecting their current 


able industries.” The four-week non-OPA 
period, the President said, had provided 
a “frightening foretaste” of what could 
happen. Should inflation follow in the 
wake of the new law, he promised he 
would call a special session of Conress 
to fashion another type of anti-infiation 
weapon: stiffer taxes. . 
On Capitol Hill the measure furnished 
the backdrop for a dramatic display uf 
tension within the GOP. Sen. Kenneth 
S. Wherry otf Nebraska launched a no- 
holds-barred attack upon his former close 
collaborator on OPA matters, Taft of 
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Ohio, who had served on the joint House- 
Senate committee which devised the final 
bill. Alleging “prostitution” of the Sen- 
ate’s expressed will to remove price con- 
trols permanently from meat (which, 
unless the Decontrol Board says other- 
wise, is to go back under control on 
Aug 21), Wherry, representative of a 
cattle region, shouted: 

“The Senator from Kentucky got to- 
bacco decontrolled; the Senator from 
Maryland got poultry decontrolled; the 
Senator from Ohio did succeed in getting 
somebody’s version of the Taft amend- 
ment written in... And the cotton boys 
were untouched . . . The rest of us, how- 
ever, are supposed to take what is left 
... as the hindermost part of the whip!” 

Paradise Regained: The resuscitated 
OPA teemed with new vigor. Its duplicat- 
ing machines whirred endlessly as the 
agency rushed to make up for lost time. 
At first it postponed any repricing under 
the new law. Instead its officials approved 


orders which were already in the works 
at the time of the June 30 expiration. By 
the end of its first day of new life, the 
price agency had issued the unprece- 
dented total of 142 decrees. 

It restored rent controls in all 520 areas 
so governed and added eight more. It 
ordered landlords to cough up “security 
deposits” collected since June 30—money 
obtained from tenants against possible 
damage, fulfillment of leases, or in pre- 
payment of rent. It halted eviction pro- 
ceedings not in compliance with OPA 
rules, but admitted that tenants evicted 
in the non-OPA interim could not regain 
possession. 

Of other interest to the consumer: a 
6- to 8-cent-a-ton increase in coal, a 
2.4 per cent average increase in shoe 
prices, price hikes of 10 per cent for 
rubber footwear, 1 to 6 cents for work 
gloves, 5 cents for repairing rubber heels. 
The OPA lifted controls from all furs 
except mouton lamb and rabbit, certain 











International 
Last of the Supermen: With a jaunty gesture of farewell, the last German pris- 
oner of war in the United States (except for about 300 hospitalized or in discipli- 
nary confinement) boards the Texarkana near Camp Shanks, N. Y., for return to his 
homeland with 1,385 fellow prisoners. Its work finished, Camp Shanks, which 
handled more than 300,000 prisoners during the war, prepared to close for good. 


kinds of clocks, household television sets, 
and a long list of industrial machinery 
and equipment. 

In general, all commodities not spe- 
cifically removed from control by law or 
otherwise dealt with by the OPA were 
put back under June 80 ceilings. But in 
most cases this was a temporary move. 
While OPA chief Paul Porter warned 
that his agency would not “rush to the 
rescue of sellers who paid high prices in 
anticipation of unloading at still higher 
prices,” ceilings on most commodities 
were being revised—upward. 

Three Are Chosen: Two days after 
the President signed the new law, he 
answered the most important immediate 
question raised by it. This concerned the 
identity of the three-man _ Decontrol 
Board, which he had pledged would be 
an “unpacked jury” of men in whose 
“judgment and fairness” both Congress 
and the nation would have confidence. 
His choices: ; 

@ For chairman, Roy L. Thompson, 55- 
year-old Mississippi-born president of the 
Federal Land Bank of New Orleans, once 
head of Louisiana State University’s eco- 
nomics department, and field organizer 
and official of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

@ George H. Mead, 68, a pulp and paper 
industrialist from Ohio who has served 
in an industry-advisory capacity for the 
NRA, the WLB, and the OWMR. 

@ Best-known nationally, Daniel W. Bell, 
55, a onetime Illinois farm boy who has 
spent 35 years in government service. 
He began as a Treasury Department 
clerk, became acting budget director and 
later Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and resigned recently to join a Washing- 
ton bank. 


Significance--—— 


The new price-control act is actually a 
price-decontrol act designed to liquidate, 
by degrees, the system set up for the war- 
time emergency. The 142 decrees handed 
down on the OPA’s first day of revival are 
only a foretaste of what is to come as the 
economic machinery grinds its way 
toward a free adjustment. The nation can 
expect an over-all 15 to 20 per cent in- 
crease Over wartime ceilings. At best, the 
new act will spread the rise over a period 
of months, with a possibility that full pro- 
duction may be restored before new 
strikes for higher wages occur in industry. 
Some of the probable increases are in cot- 
ton clothing (as much as 20 per cent), 
restaurant meals, household appliances, 
refrigerators, and autos. The only sphere 
where a return to the old order will be 
fully possible is rent control, unless land- 
lords are able to win some sort of increase 
in view of rising costs. 

The new OPA has less than a third 
of its former power. Major policymaking 
now rests with the Decontrol Board. 
Another large share of authority falls to 
the Secretary of Agriculture through his 
power to determine the retention or 
removal of ceilings on food items. The 
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OPA’s strongest remaining weapon is its 
latitude in ignoring manufacturers’ pleas 
for higher prices if existing prices already 
include current costs plus 1940 margins 
of profit. But industry will have the right 
to appeal the OPA’s rulings to the De- 
control Board. 

If prices rise as sharply as anticipated, 
the OPA act, which had no peer among 
79th Congress legislation as a sustained 
political controversy, should have far- 
reaching political consequences. Mr. Tru- 
man’s message to Congress, explaining 
why he signed it, carried the clear impli- 
cation that he wanted to avoid any blame 
for higher prices. Senator Taft forecast 
the Republican strategy when he claimed 
that the bill which the President vetoed 
weuld have proved less inflationary than 
the one he signed. Whichever point of 
view the public prefers to believe may 
determine the November election. 


oes 


PRESIDENT: Staging a Sendoft 


The whole affair may have been elabo- 
rately stage-managed; nonetheless it 
came from the heart. Before noon on Sat- 
urday, July 27, a Presidential “sunshine 
special” touring car drove out of the 
White House. Across West Executive 
Avenue, Harry S. Truman stopped at the 
State Department’s door to pick up 
James F. Byrnes, who had been in and 
out of the Executive Offices all week. The 
Navy band played “Anchors Aweigh”; 60 
soldiers presented arms. Then they were 
off. A nineteen-car motorcade followed 
the President and the Secretary of State 
down Constitution Avenue, around the 
Lincoln Memorial, and across the Po- 
tomac to the National Airport. 

Just about everybody who was any- 
body was waiting there—the Chief Jus- 
tice, the House Speaker, the Senate’s bi- 
partisan foreign-relations team of Tom 
Connally and Arthur H. Vandenberg; the 
American UN delegate, Warren R. 
Austin; the ranking British, French, and 
Chinese envoys; the Army band, and 
3,000 plain people. Heeding The Wash- 
ington Post’s idea for a civic sendoff, they 
had gathered to wish Byrnes godspeed as 
he boarded the Sacred Cow, the Presi- 
dent’s C-54, to fly to the first peace con- 
ference of the second world war (see 
page 40). 

Before leaving for his thirteenth At- 
lantic crossing within thirteen months, 
Byrnes stepped to a maze of microphones. 
With a glance back to 1919, he rejoiced: 
“This time there is no division between 
the great political parties as to the making 
of peace . .. However difficult may be the 
paths of international cooperation, we 
know there can be no security in isola- 
tion.” 


“Tf that is not a wholehearted sendoff,” 
the President chimed in, “I never saw 
one.” Nine-year-old Marion Fischer, 
daughter of John Fischer, war veteran 
and Labor Department employe, gave 
Byrnes a bouquet of red roses and another 
little speech: “All America wishes you 
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Dunn: A whipping boy gratifies an old ambition 


good luck.” Then, amid a round of 
handshaking and backslapping, Byrnes 
boarded the plane. The Sacred Cow 
taxied away and took off, sped toward 
Paris by an auspicious tailwind. 


Men for the Jobs 


President Truman last week forgot his 
I- can’t - find - good-men_-for-big- jobs line 
long enough to fill three important vacan- 
cies: 

@ Budget Director: James E. Webb, 39, 
ex-vice president of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
and ex-Marine flier commanding an air- 
craft warning training group; to succeed 
Harold D. Smith, who quit in June, pro- 
testing the low ($10,000-a-year) pay. 
Implicitly, the new appointment strength- 
ened the ties between the independent 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, since Webb had been executive 
assistant to Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury O. Max Gardner, who married his 
cousin. Gardner’s capsule estimate of his 
fellow North Carolinian Democrat: “A 
disciple of the balanced budget.” 

@ Puerto Rico Governor: Jesus T. Pifiero, 
49, Resident Commissioner to Washing- 
ton and first native Puerto Rican to gov- 
ern his island; to succeed Rexford G. Tug- 
well, who returned in July to academic 
life at the University of Chicago. The 
stocky sugar-cane and dairy farmer and 
nonpracticing lawyer was cofounder with 
Senate President Luis Mufoz Marin 
of Puerto Rico’s biggest party, the left- 
of-center Popular Democrats. He has fa- 


vored an island-wide plebiscite to deter- 
mine whether Puerto Rico should be 
granted independence. Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug interpreted the choice 
as “concrete evidence of President Tru- 
man’s belief that the Puerto Rican people 
are fully capable of administering their 
own governmental responsibilities.” 

@ Ambassador to Italy: James C. Dunn, 
55, the State Department’s senior career 
diplomat, omnipresent attender of inter- 
national conferences, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere; to succeed Alexander C. Kirk, 
who is retiring. The dapper, black-browed 
ex-architect had become, after a quarter 
century in the State Department, the 
whipping boy for critics who liked to 
lambaste a “reactionary clique” and had 
taken the rap for pro-Vichy and pro- 
Franco policies made by Presidents and 
Secretaries of State. If nobody agreed 
whether Dunn’s new job was a promotion 
or a kick upstairs, it did gratify his old 
ambition to round out his public service 
with a major ambassadorship. As husband 
of the packing heiress Mary Armour, he 
was one of the few career men who could 
afford such a post. 


ror 


CONGRESS: Retooling 


“We are trying to do this work sitting 
on an old-fashioned high bookkeeper’s 
stool with a slant-top desk, a Civil War 
ledger, and a quill pen.” . 

If Rep. A. S. Mike Monroney sounded 
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disrespectful to his 434 colleagues last 
week, he was nonetheless utterly sincere. 
Pleading for passage of the La Follette- 
Monroney bill to streamline Congress, 
the former Scripps-Howard political writ- 
er and furniture retailer from Oklahoma 
City argued that Congress was trying to 
run a $35,000,000,000-a-year business 
with “Gay Nineties” tools; that legislative 
machinery was so antiquated “435 saints 
could not possibly do the job,” and that 
Congress “might as well try to repair a 
B-29 with a monkey wrench.” 

The House responded by passing the 
98-page bill, a result of eighteen months’ 
study, by 229 to 61. Accepting the House 
version instead of its own, the Senate sent 
it on to the White House. The major re- 
forms would: 

@ Cut the number of committees from 33 
to 15 in the Senate and from 48 to 19 in 
the House. If the proposed Army-Navy 
merger was still stymied by Congress, at 
least Military and Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees in each chamber were merged into 
committees on armed services. This move 
would strip Rep. Andrew. J. May of his 
Military Affairs chairmanship. 

@ Outlaw riders on appropriations bills. 
@ Curb deficit financing by requiring 
Congress to raise the national debt limit 
each year that an unbalanced budget is 
predicted. 

@ Relieve Congress of the chore of set- 
tling private claims against the govern- 
ment by transferring this duty to Federal 
agencies and Federal district courts. 

@ Require lobbyists to register their 
names, employers, and expenses. 

@ Raise Congressional pay from $10,000 
a year to $12,500 plus a tax-free $2,500 
expense allowance, and permit congress- 
men to contribute to the Federal retire- 
ment system so that at 62 they may retire 
at up to $9,375 a year. Warnings that a 
“pay grab” would be political dynamite in 
an election year went unheeded. 





Ladies Invited 

Dark-eyed, competent, and given to 
fiery defenses of the Maine potato, Mrs. 
Frances Dustin, for twenty years sec- 
retary to Sen. Owen Brewster, Maine Re- 


publican, had one gripe about her job. 
Male secretaries were welcome on the 


floor while the Senate was in session, but . 


she and 22 other women secretaries were 
barred. Last week Senator Brewster did 
something about the discrimination. 

His first idea was to draft a resolution 
favoring equal rights for women secre- 
taries. Then he discovered (1) that Sen. 
Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi had al- 
ready prepared one; and (2) no resolu- 
tion was needed since tradition alone kept 
women off the floor. 

Like an actor waiting offstage for a 
cue, Mrs. Dustin stood behind the glass- 
windowed doors of the Senate chamber 
on Monday, July 22, listening to her boss 
ask Sen. Kenneth McKellar, 77-year-old 
bachelor and president pro-tem, for a 
ruling on the question. McKellar’s chival- 
rous decision: women were entitled to the 
same privileges as the men. 

That was the cue. At Brewster’s nod 
toward the doors, Mrs. Dustin made her 
historic entrance, wearing a tan dress and 
carrying a white pocketbook for the oc- 
casion. As the whole Senate watched, she 
walked to Brewster’s rear-row desk. Sen. 
Guy Cordon politely rose to offer his seat 
next to Brewster's. For ten minutes Mrs. 
Dustin conferred with Brewster, then de- 
parted, “very gratified.” She promised 
that the women secretaries would not 
“abuse the privilege.” 

The Senate’s overthrow of tradition 
meant nothing to Kenneth Romney, Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which bars all secretaries re- 
gardless of sex. “If secretaries came on 
the floor,” said Romney, “there wouldn’t 
be room for our 485 members.” 





International 


Tradition shattered: McKellar and Brewster welcome Mrs. Dustin to the Senate floor 
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Waitt’s testimony increases the woes... 


PROFITS: May Not 


An air of excitement like that of a mo- 
mentous dress rehearsal hung over the 
big Senate caucus room last week. Al- 
though no one seriously expected Rep. 
Andrew J. May of Kentucky to appear 
before the Senate war investigating com- 
mittee, no one wished to give up hope 
that he would. Extra press tables had been 
installed; newsreel photographers had set 
up cameras and lights. The committee it- 
self was acting out its part in deliberate 
disbelief of flaring newspaper headlines 
which said all too plainly that a heart 
attack was confining May to his Hotel 
Roosevelt apartment in Washington. 

The excitement gradually communi- 
cated itself to the most cynical spectator. 
At 9 a.m. the lights went up and the 
cameras focused. The committee members 
rustled papers, looked brightly alert, and 
conferred importantly. At last Sen. James 
M. Mead, New York Democrat and com- 
mittee chairman, rose and composedly 
inquired: “Is Andrew J. May in the 
room?” . 

For a moment all the fussy expectancy 
seemed justified. Even the dubious cam- 
era men looked hopeful. Necks craned; 
eyes searched out the farthest recesses of 
the room. A small man in a tan gabardine 
suit broke the tension. “He is not,” he 
called out. Then he stepped forward and 
identified himself as Warren E. Magee, 
the 71-year-old Kentuckian’s attorney. 
May had had a “stroke,” he said. 

“Heart attack or stroke?” interrupted 
Sen. Homer Ferguson, Michigan Repub- 
lican. Magee amended his words with 
easy grace. May’s physician, Dr. Henry 
M. Lowden, would be happy to supply 
details. Lowden explained that his pa- 
tient’s heart condition, chronic for some 
time, had been aggravated by the tension 
of recent days. “ 

Thus last Friday, July 26, the big show 
everybody had anticipated for weeks 
flopped for lack of its star. May could not 
appear for at least ten days, possibly not 
before two weeks. Whatever explanations 
he had to offer about his connections 
with the Garssons Erie Basin Metal Prod- 
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He Loved It in December 


NEWSWEEK unearthed last week 
this statement by Chairman An- 
drew J. May of the House Military 
Affairs Committee in “United States 
at War, Dec. 7, 1944—Dec. 7, 
1945,” published by The Army and 
Navy Journal: 

“Congress has not sought to in- 
terfere with strategy or tactics, but 
has kept a watchful eye on many 
matters involving the expenditure 
of large sums of money for the wel- 
fare of our inducted citizen-soldiers. 

“Through what was known as the 
Truman Committee, later the Mead 
Committee, in the Senate and the 
Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House, investigations have con- 
stantly been made through the war 
years of possible waste or other 
abuses that might exist here or 
there in the vast military establish- 
ment, and the attention of the War 
Department and sometimes of the 
public has been called to conditions 
requiring some corrective action... 

“In these respects, as in others, 
Congress has been discharging its 
responsibilities to the people of the 
United States while affording the 
maximum of support to the able 
leaders immediately directing the 
war effort.” 














International 
.». Of Murray Garsson, whose son... 


ucts Co., the Batavia Metal Products, 
Inc., their $78,000,000 wartime muni- 
tions contracts, and their dozen other 
real or paper firms would have to wait. 

Please Be Hazy: Even as May gained 
his brief respite, the committee doggedly 
dug deeper into the Garsson interests. It 
recalled Mrs. Jean Bates, ex-secretary in 
the Garssons’ Washington office. She tes- 
tified that Dr. Henry M. Garsson and his 
Washington agent, Joseph F. Freeman, 
had urged her to be “hazy” in her memory 
of Albert W. Jacobson, $9,975-a-year, 
contract-approving legal adviser in the 








Chemical Warfare Service and a frequent 
visitor to Freeman’s office. “They tried to 
play on my sympathies,” Mrs. Bates tes- 
tified. She quoted Freeman as pleading: 
“Just think of me being in jail and my 
wife having a baby.” Jacobson, it devel- 
oped, was currently on “sick leave” from 
the War Department but hadn’t been dis- 
charged. 

The week’s star witness was Maj. Gen. 
Alden H. Waitt, slightly built, extremely 
nervous chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. He first admitted attending the 
wedding party for Murray Garsson’s 
daughter in New York on Jan. 2, 1944, 
while ostensibly on military orders (NEws- 
WEEK, July 29), then was questioned 
about two fresh matters unearthed by 
the Mead Committee: 

@ That 29 men were killed and 83 
wounded in combat and training by de- 
fective 4.2-inch mortar shells of the type 
which Henry Garsson helped design and 
produce. Protesting he had “sweated 
blood” over the prematurely exploding 
shells, Waitt offered the explanation that 
only 47 of the 3,000,000 shells fired were 
defective, and these because of defective 
fuses rather than casings. Since the Gars- 
sons made casings but not fuses, Waitt’s 
report would have cleared their com- 
panies of criticism. But Senator Mead 
labeled the report unsatisfactory. 

@ That May, as chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, had twice 
written General of the Army Eisenhower 
in Europe to save Murray Garsson’s son, 
Capt. Joseph H. Garsson, from punish- 
ment for wilfully disobeying orders. 
Ironically, Captain Garsson commanded 
a 4.2-inch mortar-company. 

In this case, young Garsson, then 26, 
was ordered to place his unit in a certain 
area near Gries, France, on Jan. 20, 1945. 
He protested that the position was “tacti- 
cally unsound,” refused to obey, and was 
summarily relieved of his command. 
Court-martialed April 2, he summoned 





defense witnesses who agreed that the 
position was unsound, but was convicted 
and sentenced to discharge without 
honor. The late Brig. Gen. Edward C. 
Betts, Eisenhower's staff judge advo- 
cate, “urged suspension of sentence in 
view of Garsson’s otherwise creditable 
record. On May 15, General Eisenhower 
followed this recommendation and Gars- 
son stayed in the Army until his dis- 
charge last January. 

‘Take Care of Garsson’: May’s first 
letter to Eisenhower, dated April 12, said 
young Garsson’s father “is one of my 
warm personal friends . . . That, of course, 
is my interest in the matter.” His second 
letter, on May 12, called Captain Garsson 
“a warm personal friend of mine and a 
young man in whom I have been per- 
sonally interested for a number of years.” 

Waitt had also written from Europe 
on May 9: “I went into this .natter the 
very first day I got here. I presented Mr. 
May’s letter at General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters.” Eisenhower could not re- 
call the case last week. 

In his office at Batavia Metal Products 
in Batavia, Ill., young Garsson recalled 
his Army career a little bitterly. “Every- 
where I went, the word was out to ‘take 
care of Garsson and protect him’.” Even- 
tually, he eluded these protective meas- 
ures, saw combat, and was awarded the 
Bronze Star and Purple Heart. 

For their part, Murray Garsson, in 
Havana, and Dr. Henry M. Garsson, in 
Chicago, boldly defended their own 
and May’s conduct. Railing at what he 
called “persecution,” Murray, onetime 
acquaintance of Al Capone, cried: 
“Why can’t they be fair? We didn’t 
make any millions . . . When I get back 
I'll make them take back some of those 
things they’ve said.” 

But the committee was far from fin- 
ished with the case. Senator Mead, after 
conferring with President Truman, an- 
nounced he had obtained specific author- 
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ity to examine all pertinent income-tax 
returns of May and other Garsson asso- 
ciates as well as “several generals.” 
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RACIAL: Men With Guns 


Coming in the midst of Eugene Tal- 
madge’s incendiary “white supremacy” 
campaign for governor, news of the 
incident stirred rural Walton County, 
Georgia, to lynching fever. On Sunday, 
July 14, Roger Malcolm, 27-year-old 
Negro, had stabbed his employer, Barney 
- Hester, 22, a farmer, in a fight. A mob 
began forming, but Sheriff E. S$. Gordon 
and two deputies arrived in time to hustle 
Malcolm safely away to the county jail 
at Monroe. 

On July 17, Walton County, where 
few Negroes dared to vote, threw the 
weight of its two unit votes behind “Old 
Gene.” Gloating over the Talmadge tri- 
umph, Hester’s neighbors began thinking 
of Malcolm, held in jail for lack of $600 
bail on an assault charge. But no move 
was made against the jail. 

Last week, on Thursday, July 25, J. 
Loy Harrison, a prosperous farmer, drove 
into Monroe to sign Malcolm’s bail bond 
and take him home as a farm hand. 
Three Negroes accompanied Harrison: 
Malcolm’s wife, her brother, George 
Dorsey, recently discharged from the 
Army after five years of service, part 
of it in North Africa and Australia, 
and Dorsey’s wife. The Dorseys worked 
for Harrison. They brought with them 
their pet dog, Spot. 

They reached the courthouse at 2 
o'clock. The papers were signed within 
ten minutes. Then Harrison left to have 
his car fixed and the women went shop- 
ping. Malcolm remained in his cell 
until they returned at 5 o'clock. The 
whole party, dog and all, finally started 
for Harrison’s farm. 

‘One, Two, Three!’: For what hap- 
pened after that, the authorities had to 
depend on Harrison’s story. Eight miles 
out of Monroe, at a wooden bridge span- 
ning the Appalachee River dividing Wal- 
ton and Oconee counties, he said, a car 
blocked the road. As Harrison stepped 


on the brakes, another car rammed him * 


from the rear. Two more drove up. Out 
of the four cars jumped 25 or 30 men, 
armed with revolvers, rifles, and shotguns. 

The leader appeared to be a tall, 
heavily built, deeply tanned “stranger” 
of about 65, wearing khaki clothes and 
a broad-brimmed hat. The mob tied the 
hands of Malcolm and Dorsey and 
dragged them out of the car. One of the 
women began screaming, “Don't kill 
them!” and called to one of the mob by 
name. Harrison could not recall the name 
afterward. In fact, he said, the men, 
who were unmasked, were all strangers. 
When the women yelled, the leader 
shouted to the mob: “Get those damned 
women, too.” 

Standing under guard at his car, Har- 
rison said, he watched_the four Negroes 


led away down a secluded lane, crying 
and pleading for mercy. He saw them 
lined up, facing the mob. He heard the 
leader say, “One, two, three!” He heard 
a volley of gunfire, then two more volleys. 
After that the men let him drive away 
and he called the sheriff. But he couldn't 
identify the killers, and the dog Spot 
couldn’t talk. W. T. Brown, the coroner, 
said at least 60 bullets had been fired 
into the bodies. 

Next day, the story “leaked out” to 
Atlanta 40 miles away. Gov. Ellis Arnall 
ordered an immediate investigation and 
offered rewards of $10,000 for the arrest 
of the lynchers. Attorney General Tom 











C. Clark told the FBI to make its own 
inquiry. A shocked nation, which had 
hoped the lynching spirit was dying out 
in the South,* recalled Talmadge’s words 
of victory: “The Negroes’ best friends 
are the Southern white men and most 
of them know it.” But Talmadge was 
away vacationing in Cheyenne, Wyo. 
When news of the lynching reached him, 
his comment was: “Regrettable.” 


os 


SERVICES: GI Payoff 


Whenever the second world war's 
16,000,000 GI’s griped about the caste 
system, they never failed to protest dis- 
crimination in terminal leave. Although 
neither officers nor enlisted men normally 
took the 30 days of annual leave to which 
they were entitled, only officers were al- 
lowed to accumulate their leaves. Upon 
leaving the service they were paid cash 
for their total authorized leave, less the 
amount actually taken. But enlisted men 
were out of luck. Even if they had spent 
a year in a foxhole without a day of 





*From 231 in 1892 and 28 in 1983, lynchings 
dropped in 1939 to three; 1940, five; 1941, four; 
1942, five; 1943, three; 1944, two; 1945, one; 1946, 
none until last week. 








leave, they still lost their right to that 
leave for good. 

Last week Congress heeded these 
gripes by authorizing terminal-leave pay 
for GI’s at the cost of $2,679,493,000. 
The average enlisted man’s share was 
figured to be $165; the maximum was 
limited to 120 days, as with officers. 
But at President Truman’s suggestion, the 
Senate changed the method of paying the 
money. In an anti-inflation move, it voted 
that payments over $50 to men discharged 
since Jan. 1, 1943, would not be in cash, 
but in government bonds, bearing 2% per 
cent interest, which could not be cashed, 
transferred, or negotiated for five years. 
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Tell no tales: Dorsey’s mother holds “Spot,” Coroner Brown a rope the mob used 


POLITICS: Texas Twister 


To political dopesters the race for 
governor of Texas had looked like Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey against the field of 
eleven rivals in a typically Texan wide- 
open, rough-and-tumble struggle leading 
up to last week’s Democratic primary. 

From the start Rainey, a distinguished 
educator, an ordained Baptist minister, 
and once a professional baseball pitcher, 
had served up the issues, and some of 
them were hot ones. Ejected in 1944 
from the presidency of the University of 
Texas for opposing interference with 
academic freedom by the State Board of 
Regents, he called for a “crusade to un- 
shackle Texas” from the conservative 
Texas Regulars and the “vested interests” 
of the oil corporations he blamed for his 
ejection. He was for the FEPC and advo- 
cated a Negro university. His program 
of improved public health, welfare, roads, 
and education was the standard type, but 
he proposed to pay for them with taxes 
on the “vested interests’—levies on oil, 
gas, and gasoline. 

One or another-ofthis opponents swung 
on every one of Rainey’s offerings: 

@ Grover Sellers, state attorney general, 
featured “men only” meetings, in court- 
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rooms, garages, and funeral parlors. He 
read aloud “dirty” passages from John 
Dos Passos’s “U.S.A.” whose use in 
U. of T. classes Rainey had defended. 
€ John Lee Smith, conservative lieuten- 
ant governor, waged a Bilbo-Talmadge 
type of campaign. Raising the white- 
supremacy issue, he promised to revise 
the state laws to get around the 1944 
Supreme Court decision which _re- 
quired Democrats to allow Negroes in 
their primaries. 

C Beauford H. Jester, 53-year-old law- 
yer, gentleman farmer, and state railroad 
commissioner, was less outspoken than 
his opponents. He shrewdly refrained 
from taking sides in the two-year-old 
schism between the Roosevelt Demo- 
crats and the Texas Regulars. He com- 
plained of interference in Texas politics 
by Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace and the CIO-PAC on behalf of 
Rainey and matched Rainey’s welfare 
program but “without raising taxes.” He 
was a popular candidate with middle-of- 
the-roaders, old folks, conservative small 
farmers and oilmen, and admirers of John 
Boles, whose songs opened his campaign. 
His own description of his politics: “Lib- 
eral but not Loose.” 

@ Jerry Sadler, an ex-lieutenant colonel 
and former railroad commissioner, made 
the rounds of the hinterlands with a hill- 
billy band. Between dips of snuff, he 
promised cracker-barrel idlers higher old- 
age pensions. He barbed his charge that 
Sellers and Jester were subsidized by the 
oil interests by calling them “Cupid and 
Stupid, the black gold twins.” 

But if Jester was “Stupid,” Texas Dem- 
ocrats didn’t care. Making their decision 
in the July 27 primary, they voted in 
favor of the short-spoken, moderate con- 
servative and thus upset all preelection 
polls. Jester swamped Rainey in a record 
turnout of 1,215,000 voters, including 
perhaps 75,000 Negroes, while Sellers, 
Sadler, and Smith trailed in that order. 
Despite the CIO’s private support of 
Rainey, Jester carried the counties con- 
taining the big cities of Houston, Dallas, 
and Fort Worth as well as most country 
areas. However, he failed to win a clear 
majority and faced a runoff against 
Rainey on Aug. 24. 


Oklahoma Choice 


Oklahoma Democrats last week picked 
the man they hoped would continue the 
state’s tradition of never having elected 
a Republican governor. Because none of 
the nine Democratic gubernatorial aspir- 
ants had won a majority in the July 2 
primary (NEWSWEEK, July 15), a bitterly 
contested run-off was held between the 
two top candidates—Roy J. Turner, an oil 
millionaire and cattle breeder, who won 
the unannounced support of Gov. Robert 
S. Kerr, and Dixie Gilmer, crusading 
Tulsa County prosecutor, who cam- 
paigned on an anti-Kerr, “clean-out-the- 
statehouse” platform. The result was a 
25,000-vote margin of victory for Turner, 
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The Seventy-Ninth Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Measured by the ability of its 
individual members, the 79th Con- 
gress is on a par with others in recent 
years. 

It contains men and women of su- 
perior intelligence and energy, who 
compare favorably with leaders in 
other walks of life. Among them are 
several junior members of 
the House who are not yet 
well known nationally but, 
with luck in politics, will 
be. At the bottom is a layer 
of crackpots, blatant charla- 
tans, and more or less 
vicious characters. In be- 
tween is a large group rang- 
ing from good to poor in 
ability—people in the range 
of members of the national 
convention of a respectable, 
but not highly intellectual, organiza- 
tion. On behalf of most of these men 
and women it deserves to be said fur- 
ther that they work hard at their jobs. 

What kind of record has this Con- 
gress written? 

In the realm of foreign policy its 
record has been constructive and 
fairly consistent. This is the Congress 
which ratified the United Nations 
Charter, supported UNRRA, and ap- 
proved the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments and the British loan. It agreed, 
finally, on domestic control of atomic 
energy. Since the turn of the year, 
there has been close cooperation be- 
tween Secretary Byrnes and the Con- 
gressional leaders of both parties in 
the conduct of international negotia- 
tions. 

In appraising the record of Con- 
gress in international affairs, three 





‘ points should be noted, however. 


First, while ratification of the UN 
Charter was nearly unanimous, action 
on most. other important international 
problems has been much less than 
unanimous. A majority of the Repub- 
licans voted against the Bretton 
Woods agreements and the British 
loan. Secondly, Congress helped to 
weaken our world position by clamor- 
ing to bring the boys home before 
adequate replacements could be pro- 
vided and by its squeamish attitude 
toward Selective Service. Thirdly, it 
hampered American diplomacy also 
by delay on a number of questions— 
most notably the British loan. 


Despite these shortcomings, the 
United States has been able to pursue 
a coherent and constructive foreign 
policy under the 79th Congress. 





_unadorned vote-grabbing politics. 


~~ 


No such qualities appear in the 
record of domestic legislation. The 
tendency is to judge Congress, accord- 
ing to your predilections, by the ex- ¢ 
tent to which it supported or opposed 
President Truman’s recommendations. 4 
It is natural because Mr. Truman’s } 
program is the only one Congress had 
before it. Neither the Re- ¢ 
publicans nor the conserva- } 
tive Democrats had a com- 4 
prehensive program. The } 
votes of most of them do not § 
add up to anything ronsist- 2 
ent enough to be ‘called a § 
program or even an orderly ¢ 
point of view. 

The domestic record of 
this Congress is largely that } 
of politicians appealing to § 
the narrowest interests of 
their constituents and trying to duck $ 
problems that looked hard. 

After V-J Day one of the few 
actions which this Congress took with 
nearly unanimous enthusiasm was to } 
make a big cut in taxes. It did this 
without regard for the desirability of 
balancing the budget and reducing § 
the Federal debt, or for the dangers | 
of inflation, or for the economic health 
of the nation as a whole. Some revi- 
sion of wartime taxes was justifiable. 
But this crude and hasty action, in 
which conservatives and New Dealers 
of various hues eagerly joined, did not 
make sense by any pattern except 








Of course, there is nothing new | 
about this obvious sort of vote seek- 
ing. There is nothing new about con- 
fusion in Congress. Except when a 
President can muster a majority pret- 4 
ty regularly, the record is usually neg- 
ative or scrambled. Nor is there any- { 
thing new about the tedious delays 
in acting on questions on which every 
congressman knows he will have to ] 
vote sooner or later. 

But this kind of record is not good 
enough. Improvement in the machin- 
ery of Congress may help a little; the 
La Follette-Monroney Act, as far as | 
it goes, is one of the most construc- 
tive achievements of this Congress. j 
More broader-gauged senators and | 
representatives would help, too. In- { 
telligent and well-meaning men de- } 
voted to the public interest can often { 
adjust their differences. Let us hope 
that the next Congress will contain § 
fewer demagogues, on the one hand, 2 
and fewer errand boys with special- 
interest minorities, on the other. | 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Gentleman From Kentucky 


Sen. Alben W. Barkley has taken a lot 
from the press, from his colleagues, and 
from two Presidents since he became 
Democratic leader of the Senate nine 
back-breaking years ago. Republican 
newspapers have jeered him as a White 
House errand boy. Senators on both sides 
of the aisle have made his legislative life a 
series of trials. President Roosevelt often 


treated him badly. President Truman, . 


who got the Vice Presidency 
which Barkley had hoped to get, 
has repeatedly hurt his well- 
cloaked feelings. 

But in Washington the 68- 
year-old senior senator from Ken- 
tucky isn’t wholly unappreciated. 
He is credited with carrying 
much of the New Deal load since 
1937, leading the Senate through 
the war, and doing more than 
anybody else to write President 
Truman’s_ postwar legislative 
program into law. 

This week, as Congress got 
ready to take its first extended 
vacation in eight years, Barkley 
badly needed a rest from his daily 
job of pleading, prodding, and 
cajoling. Large sections of the 
Truman legislative plan were 
spread over Capitol Hill, but 
Barkley had salvaged important 
pieces from the wreckage. The 
drawling, sharp-witted Demo- 
cratic leader had earned non- 
partisan plaudits from his fellow 
clubmen for his adroitness on the 
floor, in committee, and in cau- 
cus proceedings. He also had 
earned the respect—and affection 
—of most of them. 

Skittish Wheelhorse: A 
sturdy wheelhorse who still can 
be frolicsome, Barkley put on one 
of his best shows last week in winning 
58-to-26 Senate approval of the OPA 
extension. He had urged the President to 
sign the earlier Senate-House price-con- 
trol measure which Mr. Truman vetoed; 
he rolled with that rebuff and came back 
to push through another bill which, in the 
Administration’s view, was somewhat bet- 
ter. As midnight and the vote approached 
last Wednesday after twelve humid hours, 
Barkley got up from behind his front-row 
desk and made a joke. He said the dissi- 
dent alliance of those who wanted no 
OPA and those who wanted more OPA 
presented “a very grotesque bedchamber 
scene.” It reminded him of the spinster 
who traded in her double bed for twin 
beds because: “Every night I look under 
the bed to see if there is a man there. 
With twin beds, my chances are doubled.” 

No matter how sorely he is tried, Bark- 
ley keeps his wit about him. There is 
method in Barkley’s good humor. It helps 


get votes, and that’s his job. Only once in 
his nine years as Majority Leader has he 
publicly blown his top. That was when 
President Roosevelt sent the 1944 tax bill 
back to Congress, along with some acid 
comments on the intelligence of -the legis- 
lators. Barkley boiled over, then subsided. 
Under President Truman, he more than 
once has heard about a Presidential mes- 
sage only when the White House mes- 
senger delivered it to the Senate chamber. 

Some of Barkley’s most effective work 





is done in his Capitol office, once the 
Supreme Court robing room. Around an 
oval table there he sweated out the OPA 
conference fight, maneuvered sessions on 
Bretton Woods and the British loan, and 
ran the final meetings of the Pearl Harbor 
committee. On the floor, where he puts on 
pince-nez only for protracted reading, he 
operates under a basic rule of good demo- 
cratic order: Don’t take your political sup- 
port for granted. He has a story to illus- 
trate this precept. 

One year, going home to Paducah to 
campaign, he was deeply pained to find a 
sure vote turned against him. He re- 
minded the ingrate: “I got you on the 
Federal payroll and put your uncle in the 
post office. I’ve done a lot for you.” The 
constituent was unmoved: “Yeah, but you 
haven’t done nothing lately.” 

Not So Dear Alben: Barkley came to 
Washington in 1913, a 35-year-old lawyer 
newly elected to the House of Represent- 





atives after four years as prosecuting at- 
torney in McCracken County, Ky., and a 
spell as judge there. He hasn’t missed a 
term since. He made the Senate in 1927, 
Ten years later, on the death of Majority 
Leader Joseph T. Robinson, he took over 
his big assignment by a one-vote margin 
after a contest with Sen. Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi. Barkley, then Senate Major- 
ity whip, was Roosevelt’s candidate. The 
President’s famous “Dear Alben” letter, 
relating to the Supreme Court fight but 
generally accepted as an endorsement of 
Barkley for the leadership, turned the 
trick but was bitterly resented by anti- 
New Dealers in and out of the Senate. 
“Dear Alben” was derided in the 
press for years. 
In 1944 Barkley figured he had 
a good chance of getting on 
F.D.R.’s ticket. Then came Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s famous letter to 
Democratic Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan, naming Harry Tru- 
man and Justice William O. 
Douglas as acceptable running 
mates. The Majority Leader, who 
- was to make a nominating speech 
for F.D.R. the next day at the 
Chicago convention, swore pri- 
vately that he’d tear it up and 
toss the pieces on the convention 
floor. But he didn’t, and went on 
as a New Deal banner bearer. 
In the back of his mind was 
his dream of half a century. Now 
married to Dorothy Brower of 
Paducah, he had courted another 
girl during his school days at 
Marvin College at Clinton, Ky., 
in competition with a young 
businessman, Will Clayton. The 
girl, now Mrs. Clayton, wife of 
the wealthy Assistant Secretary 
of State, tells how the youthful 
bidding went. “Marry me,” Clay- 
ton proposed, “and I will make 
you the wife of a millionaire.” 
“Marry me,” Barkley argued, 
“and you will become the wife 
of a President.” 
If it hadn’t been for a letter from the 
White House to Hannegan, both men’s 
boasts might have stood up. 


Por 


Babies, Just Babies 


John L. Sullivan, Under Secretary of 
the Navy, recently invited President Tru- 
man to an informal party at his home. 
When the Sullivans’ nursemaid heard 
about the important guest, she spread the 
good word through the neighborhood. 
To the Sullivans’ embarrassment and the 
Chief Executive’s delight, a convoy of 
baby carriages drew up to greet him. 


Pa 


Acme 
Lawmaker and “Outlaw”: Barkley and Jane Russell 


Clear Now? 


This correction was carried last week 
in the Federal Register, which chronicles 
official orders of the Administration: 
“In 8305.12 (N) (1) the reference to 
8305.12 (EF) is corrected to 8305.12 (C).” 
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This detective says nothing, sees all 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


High frequency sound waves (so 
high they can’t even be heard!) are 
used here in an entirely new kind 
of tire inspection. The waves are 
generated in the bottom of the shal- 
low tank. They flow up through the 
revolving tire into a microphone. 
So long as the tire is hale and 
hearty, there is normal reception of 
the waves and the green light glows. 
But just let even a small ply separa- 
tion try to sneak by. This defect 
causes the reception to be cut off 
instantly — and a red light flashes! 


Called the Supersonic Tire Tester, 
this amazing machine is used, among 


other things, to tell instantly whether 
truck tires have enough miles left 
in them to warrant retreading. It’s 
an exclusive Goodyear development 
— another example of the endless 
research that goes into the making 
and servicing of Goodyear Tires. 


You can’t see the extra value in 
Goodyears when you first put them 
on your car. But the tough test of 
actual road service soon tells the 
Goodyear story — longer, trouble- 
free mileage and greater safety. 
That’s why “more people ride on 


Goodyear Tires than on any other 
kind”! 


A pioneer in rubber and the world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear is 
also an experienced worker in metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics and many 
other vital fields... constantly develop- 
ing new and better products for you. 
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Drinks have more life with PIN-POINT CARBONATION 


Whew theres Lie theres 


CANADA 21 


GINGER ALE—WATER 
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From first sip... to the last... drinks made with Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale and sparkling Water are tops for taste and sparkle. 
Here are four reasons why they’re so superior to ordinary mixers: 


PIN-POINT CARBONATION—millions of tinier bubbles that keep tall drinks 
sparkling and lively to the last sip. 





EXCLUSIVE FORMULA - scientifically developed and laboratory-controlled 
to improve the taste of your drink ... not distort or dilute it. Canada Dry 
Water points up flavor. Canada Dry Ginger Ale adds the delicate flavor of 
pure Jamaica ginger. 





SPECIAL PROCESSING--every drop of water used in Canada Dry beverages 
is specially treated and multi-filtered to assure purity, balance and clarity. 





UNIFORM QUALITY—Canada Dry’s superior quality is rigidly maintained 
from bottle to bottle, from day to day, the world over. 





FOUR OTHER FINE MIXERS 


Tom Collins Mixer... for full flavor Quinine Water... for delicious Gin 
and sparkle, and Tonics. 

Hi-Spot... fresh tasting and zippy Spur... the Quality Cola for a per- 
—a new high in refreshment, fect Cuba Libre, 
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BOMB NO. 5: Revelation 13: 1-4* 


In awe and in sudden panic, men 
shouted, not knowing what they said. 
The thunderous, towering column of the 
world’s first underwater atomic explosion 
last week lifted their hearts to their 
throats, and left them shaken and horror- 
struck. It was Baker Day at Bikini. 

The vast machinery for the test of the 
ffth atomic bomb, nicknamed Helen of 
Bikini, had swung into action on July 24, 
when Vice Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
Commander of Joint Task Force One, set 
H Hour for 8:35 a.m. Thursday, July 25, 


Bikini time. Crews completed the sub- 
merging of six submarines—three with 
modern, heavy hulls—by means of con- 
crete blocks hung fore and aft. Observer 
ships were hustled out through the nar- 
row southern entrance. Then on board 
the instrument ship Albemarle, crew 
members were herded below decks and 
hatches battened down while Manhattan 
District experts hoisted the bomb out of 
the hold and gingerly lowered it into the 
converted LSM 60. A tug then towed the 
landing ship to the center of the 87-ship 
target array, between the battleship Ar- 
ansas and the aircraft carrier Saratoga, 
each about 500 yards away. 

The Trigger Man: On the eve of 
Baker Day, the lagoon was silent. All 
but nine live ships had left. At 8 p.m. 
Dr. Marshall Holloway, 34-year-old Cor- 
nell and Los Alamos, N. M., physicist, 
and Rear Admiral W. S. Parsons, deputy 
commander for technical direction, board- 
ed LSM 60 with a small party of tech- 
ncians. Beneath its special 75-foot radio 
mast, the little party snatched a few 


eee 





bead I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a 
ist rise up out of the sea... who is like unto the 
st? Who is able to make war with him? 


hours of uneasy sleep beside the ominous 
covered shape on deck. 

At 3 a.m. they rose and began the last 
rituals for preparing the bomb. Intricate 
radio circuits were set up. When the day 
dawned bright and clear, the nerve-rack- 
ing task was nearly done. But a last- 
minute check revealed a cloud of bunting 
and three undershirts flying from one 
target ship. Three men were stranded. 
A launch quickly rescued them. 

Shortly before 6:00 a.m., Admiral 
Parsons inserted the firing lock, and the 


bomb was lowered by winches through a 
special hole in the LSM’s bottom to its 
prescribed depth. Though the exact depth 
was top secret, intelligent estimates put 
it at roughly midway between the sur- 
face and the bottom, about 180 fect be- 
low. Boarding a small boat, the group 
sped to the laboratory ship Cumberland 
Sound, standing by for them at the mouth 
of the lagoon. 


Scrambling up the ladder, Dr. Hollo- 
way went straight to a locked compart- 
ment, to which only he had the key. There 
he took his place before a bank of 
switches, buttons, and indicator lights—a 
preview of the push-button foxholes of 
future wars. Over the radio, to the 169 
tense ships clustered east of Bikini, and 
to the 75 circling planes, went the Voice 
of Abraham—the Cumberland Sound’s 
radio call—counting off the minutes, and 
then the seconds to H Hour. 

Terror Plus: At five minutes before 
firing time, Holloway began pushing the 
buttons in the array before him. With 50 
seconds to go, he pushed the last button 
and sat back, his work finished. No power 
on earth now could stop the explosion, 


What happened then ‘shook the com- 


placency out of every man there. Samuel 
Shaffer, NEWSWEEk’s on-the-spot corre- 
spondent, described it thus: 

“The result was staggering. Ten miles 
away in the center of the target array 
where the ships looked like so many boats 
in a bathtub, a dome of water half a mile 
across was belched up by the lagoon. 
From its center a boiling, striated column 
of water some 2,000 feet in diameter shot 
up into the sky. It rose a mile in two and 
a half minutes. Above it for another half 
mile rose the familiar mushroom cloud. 
Huge ship fragments rose with the col- 
umn and were lost to view. The orange- 
red Nevada and the pagoda-bridged Na- 
gato could be seen leaping in the air. Our 
press ship shuddered. The roar that came 
40 seconds after the blast was frightening. 
One newsman shouted: “Why doesn’t the 





Associated Press Radiophoto 
Rising from the sea in eloud, steam, and awful fury, the bomb fantastically forms the outline of a woman's hair-do 


captain take this ship out of here?” For a 
few terrifying seconds the column seemed 
to be rushing in our direction. 

“As the column containing five to ten 
million tons of water began to disinte- 
grate, we saw the most horrifying sight of 
all. A bank of radioactive cloud and steam 
some two thousand feet high crept over 
the target fleet, swallowing the ships from 
view, 

When the deadly mist and steam 
cleared away, only an oil slick marked the 
spot once occupied by the 26,100-ton 
battleship Arkansas, America’s oldest, 
which fought from Normandy to Iwo 
Jima. The 33,000-ton Saratoga, oldest of 
American carriers, lay heeled over, its 
flight deck shredded, its proud super- 
structure toppled. Smoke began to pour 
from the carrier. The massed men and 
ships looked on, barred from going to its 
aid by the churning, greenish radioactive 
waters of the lagoon. Not for three hours 
did even the yellow drone landing craft, 
radio controlled, venture into the blighted 
waters. A destroyer made a gallant dash 
toward the stricken ships, but turned tail 
and fled from the radioactivity, 


By afternoon, Admiral Blandy inched 
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Year-old Phoenix: In Hiroshima 


his flagship into the southeastern corner 
of the lagoon, and sent two tugs to try 
to beach the doomed Saratoga. But the 
carrier was too “hot.” At 4:08 p.m. the 
Sara, survivor of four Kamikaze hits and 
of several Japanese torpedoes, turned its 
bow to the sky and with a great sigh, 
slipped below the surface. Tears clouded 
many eyes as the radio spoke an epitaph: 
“Hail, and farewell.” 

And Worse to Come: Still the im- 
placable and invisible wall of radio- 
activity barred observers from determin- 
ing in detail what damage had been done. 
The day after the blast, Admiral Blandy 
tried to tour the fleet, but the frantic 
warning rattle of Geiger counters forced 
him to retreat within half an hour. Most 
of the target ships were still too radio- 
active for anyone to venture aboard. 
Blandy stated that probably all personnel 
on deck would have been “goners—if not 
immediately, at least later on.” He grimly 
suggested that a ship’s crew, though 
doomed to ultimate death from the de- 
layed effects of radiation, might save 
their ship before they collapsed. 

Two days after the blast, the area was 
still heavily contaminated. Tugs man- 
aged to beach the heavily damaged de- 
stroyer Hughes and the transport Fallon. 
But an oil tender and two submarines 
were sunk. An LST was overturned. 
LSM 60 had vanished. The damaged 
ships included the Japanese battleship 
Nagato, the American battleships New 
York and Nevada, a transport and a 
destroyer. 

The underwater explosion had proved 
far more destructive than the Bikini air 
burst of July 1. But scientists predicted 
still more violent effects for the deep- 
water blast scheduled for next year. 
They pointed out that the very force 
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that threw up the massive and awe- 
inspiring water column, however lethal 
to personnel, was not exerted against the 
ships’ hulls. The worst was yet to come. 


oo 


U.S.: The Open Door 


To control the world’s most powerful 
force, Congress voted the most sweeping 
grant of administrative authority in 
American peacetime history. Its final pro- 
visions, which were “100 per cent in line” 
with President Truman’s views, compro- 
mised the Senate’s insistence on civilian 
control and scientific freedom with the 
House’s concern with military security: 
@ Civilian Control: A five-man, all-civil- 
ian Atomic Energy Commission would be 
created and given an absolute govern- 
ment monopoly over atomic energy. It 
would own, produce, and control fission- 
able material, and be empowered to ac- 
quire, for just compensation, any raw ma- 
terial for atomic energy. It would take 
over the $2,000,000,000 Manhattan Dis- 
trict, including the U-235 plant at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. (see page 32), the pluto- 
nium plant at Hanford, Wash., the A- 
bomb laboratory at Los Alamos, N. M., 
and the present stockpile of bombs. 
€ Military Influence: A Military Liaison 
Committee would be set up to advise the 
civilian AEC on military applications of 
atomic energy. In case of dispute, it 
would be empowered to appeal to the 
War and Navy Secretaries, either of 
whom could refer the question to the 
President for final decision. A military 
man would also be the AEC’s director for 
military applications of atomic energy, 
and the Army and Navy would be em- 
powered to assemble atomic weapons 
from the AEC’s fissionable materials. 


see} 


@ Atomic Secrets: The AEC would be em. 
powered to distribute fissionable materials 
in nondangerous forms for use in domestic 
research and industry. It would be forbid. 
den to distribute fissionable materials to | 
foreign countries or for any uses not con. | 
trolled by the AEC, The maximum pen. | 
alty for dealing with atomic energy or | 
information with intent to injure the | 
United States was set at death. | 
If such sweeping provisions left “the | 
back door open to socialism,” said Rep, 
Clare Boothe Luce of Connecticut, they 
might “open the front door to peace.” 


oo 


RUSSIA: The Iron Door 


The success of the fifth atom bomb at 
Bikini left the Soviet Government w- 
moved in its opposition to the sweeping 
security proposals of the American Baruch 
plan for control of atomic energy. Ina 
Manhattan hotel room where the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission met 
on two afternoons last week, the Soviet 
delegate, Andrei A. Gromyko, voiced (1) 
his country’s objections to the Interna. 
tional Atomic Development Authority 


envisaged in the Baruch report (NeEws- 


WEEK, June 24) and (2) the practicality 
of the Russian plan for outlawing atomic 
weapons by an international convention 
(NEwswEEK, July 1). 

Speaking in English, Gromyko told the 
UN committee on Wednesday that the 
wide jurisdiction and “almost full auton- 
omy” of the proposed IADA would w- 
dermine the power and prestige of the 
Security Council and infringe upon no- 
tional sovereignty. By the UN Charter, 
he noted, the Security Council has the 
right to deal with aggressors, no matter 
what type of weapon they use. In respect 
to the Baruch proposal that the Big Five 
on the Security Council should give up 
their veto power when considering viol- 
tions of atomic security, Gromyko again 
emphasized that Russia would not relin- 
quish its chartered veto right. 

On Friday Gromyko elaborated on the 
Russian plan. He asked for the adoption 
of the Soviet draft convention “if the 
countries on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion really and sincerely wish to take 
practical steps toward the control of 
atomic energy.” The Soviet draft, aimed 
at the United States, calls for the destruc- 
tion of stockpiles of atomic weapons within 
three months after the convention comes 
into force. National governments would 
mete out “severe punishment” for viola- 
tion of the convention within their own 
countries. 

Ten members of the twelve-man con- 
mission have already endorsed the sub- 
stance of the Baruch proposals. Gromyko’ 
twin speeches left them unconvinced. 
John Hancock, New York banker substi 
tuting for his friend Bernard Baruch « 
American delegate, agreed to the prit- 
ciple that atomic weapons should be out 
lawed. But they pointedly wondered how 
a nation could consent to punishing it 
self for violating the convention. 
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Developed by RCA as an aid to blind bombing in wartime, Shoran is a new radar yardstick for world mapping 


& Soo oP ae 
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SHORAN-a surveying system 


One small error in a map can be 
costly in the location of an oil well or 
mining property. But with Shoran, 
vast areas can now be charted by 
plane with an error of less than twelve 
inches in five miles—and in a matter 
of minutes or hours as opposed to 
weeks or months that would be re- 
quired by laborious surveys made on 
the ground. Shoran is called one of the 
most important geographic inventions 
since the compass. 


Shoran can also direct a plane flying 
in a blackout or heavy overcast with 
such accuracy that during the war it 





with pin-point accuracy! 


was possible to drop bombs only a few 
hundred feet ahead of completely in- 
visible advancing troops below with 
unerring precision. 

Just as Shoran is a revolutionary 
stride forward in map-making, so do 
all RCA products represent the far- 
thest point of progress in their fields. 

And when you buy anything made 
by RCA or RCA Victor, you are sure 
of getting one of the finest instruments 
of its kind science has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Build- 
ing, Radio City, New York 20. Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Time, over NBC Network. 





4 
Until recently a closely guarded mili- 
tary secret, Shoran was developed at 
RCA Laboratories—a world center of 
radio and electronic research. Here, 
in this vast community of scientists, 
the same imagination and skills that 
developed Shoran keep RCA and RCA 
Victor the outstanding names in radio, 
television and recorded entertainment. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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OAK RIDGE: Life Where the Bomb Begins 


“I think people ought to stop writing 
stories about this atom business,” said a 
young worker at the gates of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, home of Uranium 235. 

“Why?” 

“They give people too many ideas and 
we got more ideas already than we can 
handle,” he replied. 


Most people in Oak Ridge look a little 
blank when asked what they think about 
the atom bomb. This is no hangover from 
wartime secretiveness. It is simply the 
fact that after the excitement of Hiro- 
shima just'a year ago, most of them 
stopped thinking about it. Many now 
react to the question like the young 
woman who, on the evening of the first 
Bikini test, said: “It isn’t the Bikini 
blowup that bothers me so much as the 
blowup of prices.” 

Despite the fact that they are closer 
than almost anyone to the newly opened 
Pandora’s box of nuclear energy, Oak 
Ridgers find it no easier than people else- 
where to keep on worrying about the 
bomb, about atomic energy, or about the 
future of the world. They are stirred these 
days not by the problem of security 
against atomic blasts but by the problem 
of security in their jobs. 

Still, Oak Ridge is very much in the 
atom business. In this jerry-built and 
unique government company town in the 
Cumberland foothills, the huge extraction 
plants are still going strong, 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, producing the 
U-235 that goes into the making of atom 








bombs. While the workers take it very 
much for granted now, elsewhere in Oak 
Ridge a good deal of worrying does go on. 
Up on the slope known to the towns- 
people, with some slight exaggeration, 
as “Snob Hill,” the scientists on the proj- 
ect are worrying a great deal about the 
effect of their atomic discoveries on world 
affairs. They are worrying no less acutely 
about the effect of Army control on the 
freedom of research. In the barbed-wire- 
enclosed administration buildings where 
Army officers of the Manhattan District 
carry on the business of running Oak 
Ridge, there is worry over preserving the 
present military focus toward work on 
nuclear physics. There is quiet con- 
cern over what might happen when 
the civilian commission takes over. 
There is the more immediate concern 
over the entry of unions into the Oak 
Ridge picture, a development on which 
the Army professes complete neutrality 
as long as production is assured and 
security restrictions are observed. 
Considering that it is the home of the 
most explosive,and most dangerous force 
known to man, Oak Ridge is nevertheless 
a peculiarly calm and relaxed place in 
these final weeks of Year One of the 
Atomic Age. The plants where U-235 is 
extracted from uranium ore are silent as 
they work and even austere in the warm 
Tennessee sunshine. There are no smoke- 
belching chimneys, no animated move- 
ment, indeed hardly any external sign of 
the world-shaking activities going on be- 
hind their brick and concrete walls. 
Among those who live and work in Oak 











J. EB. Westcott 


Making U-235 is an everyday business in Oak Ridge 


Ridge, all the tensions of a year ago have 
been relieved. The heavy hand of secrecy, 
ignorance, and uncertainty was finally 
lifted when the bomb blasted Hiroshima. 
Workers found out, in a general way, 
what they had been doing in this mysteri- 
ous, heavily guarded, newly built factory 
town into which trainloads of material 
came in a steady stream and from which 
nothing visible ever seemed to emerge. 
When the war ended there was a large 
voluntary exodus. At the same time the 
Manhattan District, relieved of wartime 
pressures, began seeking ways to con- 
tinue operation more efficiently and with 
fewer persons. 


Atomic Reconversion: The result is 
that Oak Ridge’s population is down from 
a wartime peak of 75,000 to a present 
level of 43,500. The large army of con- 
struction workers has melted from 26,000 
to about 2,000. Employment in the plants 
and in the town is reduced from 49,000 
a year ago to 29,000. Many dormitories 
chock-full last August now stand empty. 
Several of the large trailer camps have. 
been liquidated and the trailers sent else- 
where. The average monthly cost of op- 
erating the plants has been cut from $48,- 
500,000 in 1945 to an estimated $23,875,- 
000 in 1946. The cost of running the town 
is down from a monthly average of 
$4,350,000 to about $2,000,000. 

None of this means that Oak Ridge is 
on the way to becoming a ghost town. It 
is simply cutting itself down to more 
efficient size and converting itself into a 
more permanent establishment. Streets, 
roads, and sidewalks are being improved 
or built and extensive improvements are 
planned. As company towns go, Oak 
Ridge probably rates high, with the gov- 
ernment more benevolently paternal than 
say, a coal-mining company. 

But Oak Ridge is still no marvel of 
beauty nor an example of a better-run 
society. The best of its housing is not too 
good, although the bungalows on the hill 
seem like palaces compared with the tiny 
prefabricated “flat-tops” and the trailers, 
and these in turn are miracles of comfort 
compared with the miserable Jim Crow 
hutments in which the Negro workers, 
now numbering about 1,500, dwell with 
an absolute minimum of living facilities. 
And the town of Oak Ridge, continues to 
be run as, to use the term of its Army 
“mayor,” a “benevolent dictatorship.” 

The townsite is operated under con 
tract by a private company, which in turn 
lets out concessions. The food situation, 
like everywhere else, has been bad and the 
restaurants are, in the opinion’ of many 
residents, neither clean enough, adequate 
enough, nor cheap enough. 

While strictest wartime security regula- 
tions still govern at the plants, in the town 
itself they have been somewhat relaxed. 
Everybody must still have a badge or 4 
visitor's pass but the pass system has 
been simplified and control over visitors 
eased. Cameras can be carried around 
and used, except near the plants. No in- 
dependent newspapers, however, exist i 
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AFL and CIO papers and leaflets battle to win jurisdiction over workers in the Atomic City 


the town, and the control of the au- 
thorities over every phase of life is abso- 
lute. It is still, for practical purposes, 
a military reservation. Its 59,000 acres 
are guarded and patrolled and “secur- 
ity” is still the prime watchword in peace 
as it was in war. 

For Oak Ridge is still feeding certain 
plants elsewhere in the country with one 
of the basic materials of the atom bomb. 
There is no suggestion that reduction in 
employment has meant reduction in the 
output of U-235. Some plant buildings are 
standing unused only because some 
processes have been eliminated. The 
amount of U-235 being produced under 
Army supervision by the Tennessee East- 
man Corp. and the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp. is, however, one of the 
tightly held secrets of Oak Ridge. 


Atoms for Peace 


Only a small start has been made 
toward exploring the nonmilitary uses of 
atomic energy. At the Clinton Laborato- 
ties the Monsanto Chemical Co. has 
hunched a new government-financed pro- 
gram including the following develop- 
ments: 

Radioactive Isotopes: These are radio- 
active elements which can be “traced” 
through any chemical process, thereby 
opening up whole new fields of research 
and information. They are by-products of 
the atom “pile,” which is a quantity of 
uranium and other radioactive materials 
behind a heavy concrete shield. Isotopes 
are not new and have been produced by 
cyclotrons since 1934. But the “pile” at 
Oak Ridge can produce them in far 
greater quantities than the cyclotron. 
Numerous requests have been coming in 
for them all year and it is now planned 
to meet this demand as far as possible by 
supplying isotopes at “out-of-pocket” costs 
ranging from $60 to $400. Some of them 
will be usable for less than a day. Some 
will have indefinite life. Their wide use 
may well revolutionize research in chem- 
try, biology, and medicine. 

Atomic Power: The “piles” built to pro- 


duce atom-bomb material all operate at 
low temperatures but plans already are 
drawn up for a pile designed to operate at 
high temperature with the principal ob- 
ject of generating heat. This heat can be 
turned into steam and steam into power. 
The high-temperature pile, to go up at 
the Clinton lab at an estimated cost of 
$2,500,000, will take fifteen to eighteen 
months to complete—and it has not yet 
been started. Monsanto scientists say they 
will be surprised and delighted if it is 
finished by Jan. 1, 1948. This pile, more- 
over, will be only a demonstration unit, 
capable of generating enough power to 
run a small industrial plant. They expect 
to take three or four more years to de- 
velop an economically feasible atomic- 
power unit, and even that unit will be 
practical only in places where other fuels 
are unavailable or prohibitively expen- 
sive. The Navy’s interest suggests that the 
possibility of powering battleships in this 
manner is going to be explored. The Army 
Air Forces and aircraft companies are 
likewise interested, although it is not yet 
evident how atomic-power generation, re- 
quiring concrete shields weighing many 
tons, can be used in aircraft. 

The potentialities of atomic power in 
general are limited, however, only by 
the supply of fissionable material. Al- 
though uranium is the only such material 
practicable at present, others may be 
found. Ways of reducing installation costs 
and multiplying the amount of power 
generated will, Oak Ridge researchers 
say, also be found. The time may come, 
one hears in Oak Ridge, when atomic 
power will be more economical and ef- 
ficient than power from other sources-- 
as, for example, in an area like New Eng- 
land, which now depends on coal from 
tlie Central Atlantic States. Atomic power 
may also open up for development parts 
of the world which are mineral-rich but 
untouched for lack of economically avail- 
able fuel. - 

Training Program: An initial group of 
85 specialists drawn from big industrial 
companies and research institutions will 
go to work at the Clinton Laboratories in 


September in a first attempt to broaden 
the field for atomic experts and widen the 
scope of experiments and_ research. 
These men will attend special seminars 
and take part in the actual research. Their 
freedom to use their knowledge outside of 
Oak Ridge afterward, however, is still 
under Army-imposed restrictions. 

General Research: Whole fields of un- 
explored knowledge now lie open to the 
probing touch of the scientists in nuclear 
physics. Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, who re- 
turned to the project on leave from 
Princeton University to head up Mon- 
santo’s research unit, says that the atom 
pile is filled with a host of unknowns. 
“We do not yet know a fraction of what 
may come out of it,” he says. “There is 
work to do in fundamental biology and 
much to learn about the effect of radia- 
tion on all living materials. If we can go 
ahead and get the people we need, we 
shall learn much. Research is by its very 
nature unpredictable. People should rea- 
lize that in the field of nuclear fission we 
stand today about where the airplane 
was when Blériot made the first flight 
across the English Channel.” 

Lessons for Scientists: As a group, 
the scientists at Oak Ridge are a disturbed 
and worried little band. Their numbers 
have been depleted, from 3,000 a year 
ago to about 1,500 today. Many left to 
resume their old jobs. Others quit out of 
dissatisfaction with Army restrictions. 
Some left simply to escape the burden of 
responsibility for scientific discoveries 
which the world is not yet ready to ab- 
sorb. Few of the top-flight scientists are 
still with the project. And in the bunga- 
lows along Outer Drive up on “Snob 
Hill,” you hear freely that many more 
will leave unless they have greater free- 
dom in their work. 

A minority among them are active in 
the Association of Oak Ridge Engineers 
and Scientists which seeks to educate the 
public and to influence plans for national 
and international control of atomic en- 
ergy. The charge aired by the Wood- 
Rankin Committee that they are “sub- 
versive” would produce sc »»"!:! laughter 
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among these young men, the majority of 
whom regard themselves about as radical 
as Bernard Baruch. 

Stirred and frightened by the social 
implications of their work, most of them 
have become conscious only now of their 
responsibilities as citizens. They have 
been going out to small groups in neigh- 
boring states lecturing on the meaning of 
the conquest of atomic power and have 
been lobbying in Washington in support 


in. Since mid-May they have been slug- 
ging away in a lively battle for jurisdic- 
tion. The firings, or “terminations” as they 
are called in Oak Ridge, and complaints 
of workers about existing grievance pro- 
cedures have produced fertile ground for 
union activity. 

The unions are operating under restric- 
tions imposed by the security-conscious 
Army. No door-to-door canvassing is per- 
mitted. Gateside distribution of literature 











~~ J. E. Westcott 


Housing ranges from these Jim Crow hutments... 
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benened Seed 
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... to these comfortable bungalows on “Snob Hill” 


of replacing military by civilian control 
of all further work in the atomic field. 
They are also, as a group, in favor of in- 
ternational control of atomic power, al- 
though they vary widely in their interpre- 
‘otions of how this can be accomplished. 
They all suffer acutely from inner con 
{cts that are new to most of them. “It 
seems almost impossible to be a scientist 
and a humanist both in present condi- 
tions,” one young physicist admitted wry- 
ly. All of them are in any case discovering 
that the precision of the laboratory is not 
much help to them when, for the first 
time, they confront the intangibles of 
society and world politics. 


Enter the Unions 


A peacetime development of quite an- 
other kind in Oak Ridge is the advent of 
the unions seeking to organize the workers 
of the Atomic City. After the wartime 
agreement not to unionize the town was 
written off by the War Department last 
spring, both AFL and CIO teams moved 


is allowed only on certain days. Union 
newspapers are subject to Army review. 
These conditions led James F. Barrett, the 
AFL coordinator, to charge: “This is 
nothing but a damned concentration 
camp!” C. W. Danenburg, leading the 
CIO contingent, is milder and more 
adaptable. “The Army is not exactly 
helping us,” he shrugged. “But we'll 
get our job done.” All union organizers 
have been cleared into the area only 
after exhaustive investigation and_ the 
Army acknowledges that there is no evi- 
dence to support the AFL charge that 
the CIO is Communist-inspired or en- 
gaging in political activities. 

Because many AFL construction work- 
ers stayed on in the plants after helping 
to build the town and installations, the 
AFL had a considerable head start. No 
fewer than thirteen AFL craft unions pe- 
titioned the NLRB for jurisdiction. The 
NLRB, however, after consultation with 
Oak Ridge authorities, decided that or- 
ganization there would have to be of the 
vertical type. The AFL petitions were 
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thereupon withdrawn, an Atomic Trades 
and Labor Council was hastily formed, 
and on June 24 a single petition was sub- 
stituted. The CIO is represented by the 
Atomic Workers Organizing Committee, 
which is ready to take in everybody from 
the bus boys in the town cafeterias to the 
top-rung workers in the plants. Both 
union groups claim a majority. Other esti- 
mates are that Oak Ridge is now evenly 
divided three ways: non-union, CIO, and 
AFL. The election to decide the issue x 
expected to take place some time in 
August. ¥ 

The unions are in the main concen 
trating on issues of seniority and job se- 
curity. The firings have been made with 
out regard to seniority, which the Army 
explains as an effort to weed out less eff- 
cient personnel taken on during the tight 
labor market of wartime days. But the 
unions and many of the “terminated’ 
workers charge that the cuts are aimed at 
the higher-paid men, while lower-paid 
men are being retained and their numbers 
even increased. In some cases men termi 
nated at $1.50 an hour have been offered 
new jobs at 72 cents. Wages in Oak 
Ridge have been upped 15 per cent in 
the last year, but the unions say that the 
firing and hiring methods are actually de 
pressing the wage level. 

Getting terminated in Oak Ridge is a 
serious matter since a worker loses not 
only his job but his home as well. Workers 
laid off get a total of 30 days to vacate 
the area and with housing what it is today 
this is seldom time enough to locate else- 
where. A typical case is that of Robert 
Jones, an electrical mechanic who liqui- 
dated his home in Lincoln, Neb., to come 
to Oak Ridge two years ago, reached a 
pay scale of $1.72 an hour, and was then 
terminated. “Where am I going to take 
my wife and two children?” he wanted to 
know. He had exactly four days left to 
find out. 

Another worker in the process of being 
terminated said: “There’s no use trying 
to complain about anything here. The 
Army decides and that’s that. You get 
sore at the beginning but you get used 
to it and you put up with it.” 

Paradox Lost: Oak Ridge is filled 
with many men like Robert Jones who are 
wondering where they are going to live, 
and a few like the scientists on the hill 
who are wondering if they are going to 
live as a result of what is going on in the 
plants. The scientists say that any modest- 
ly industrialized country with access to 
uranium can duplicate the American 
atom-smashing machinery in a few years 
time. The implications of this fact seem 
indeed to be, as the young worker at the 
gate said, more of an idea than most peo- 
ple can handle by the ordinary methods of 
thought and action. That is why one 
could perhaps hear unsuspected over- 
tones in the voices that came from behin 
the shining windows of the Chapel on the 
Hill in Oak Ridge on the night of the 
Bikini test. The congregation was singing 
“Rock of Ages.” 
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Tire bargain—‘793-" 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


ONTRACTORS and dirt haulers buy 

these big tires a dozen at a time. 
They’re used on trucks that haul 15 
to 20 tons of dirt or rock in one load. 
And yet tires that list at $793.95 apiece 
often lasted only a matter of weeks. 
Rolling over makeshift roads, they 
were torn and cut by jagged rocks, 
bruised by jolting their freight car loads 
over ruts and boulders. Blow-outs 
were frequent. 


Then B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped a new construction principle 
for tires used in off-the-road service. 


They invented a shock-shield and 
placed it under the tread. It consisted 
of a new way of building rubber in- 
sulated breakers into the tire to absorb 
the shock of impact. 

With this new tire the list price of 
$793.95 became a bargain. The new 
tire turned in almost unbelievable per- 
formance records. For example: one 
operator reports 4000 hours of service 
from B. F. Goodrich tires against 1600 
hours from another make. A contrac- 
tor received 17,599 miles of service 
compared to 6476 miles from the next 
best make of tires. 


This is a typical example of the im- 
provements, the result of constant re- 
search, which are always being made 
in B. F. Goodrich tires. Before you buy 
tires for your trucks, check the B. F. 
Goodrich man and find out about the 
latest improvements in tires for your 
special purpose. He can save you 
money. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Tach Tp 
B.F. Goodrich 
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PALESTINE: Wanted-The Wisciom of Solomon 


And the king said, Bring me a sword. 
And they brought a sword before the king. 
And the king said, Divide the living child 
in two, and give half to the one, and half to 

the other. 
—I Kings 3:24-25 


Last week an Anglo-American Cabinet 
Committee in London passed Solomon’s 
judgment on Solomon’s land. The dele- 
gations agreed to recommend to their 
governments the cantonization or federal- 
ization of Palestine. Actually it amounted 
to partition, The country was to be sliced 
into three parts—Jewish, Arab, and Brit- 
ish—with British domination of the whole 
under a federal constitution. 

The admission of 100,000 homeless Eu- 
ropean Jews to Palestine, recommended 
three months ago by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry, will not take 
place until the new program is adopted. 
The negotiators recommended that the 
immigration “be initiated immediately it 
is decided to put the constitutional pro- 
posals into effect.” » 

A draft agreement provided: 
@ Central government (British) control. 
of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, their environs, 
and the Negeb region, south of Beer- 
sheba. Negeb, sparsely inhabited by 
Bedouins, includes 3,780 square miles of 
desert and rolling limestone hills. Experts 
are to explore Negeb’s potentialities for 
economic development and human habi- 


~ 


Palestine Significance... 


Responsible American and British of- 
ficials dealing with Palestine constantly 
had to keep in mind one basic consid- 
eration that in large measure probably 
accounted for the suddenness and dras- 
tic nature of the partition proposed for 
the Holy Land. That consideration was 
the threat of greatly increased Russian 
activity in the Middle East and particu- 
larly in Palestine, the weakest link in 
the Anglo-American strategic chain in 
this vital area. And all the signs had 
indicated the Soviet Union would back 
the Arabs, although the Arabs have 
been wary of accepting that backing 
(NewsweEEKk, July 29). 

Now the first tangible proof on 
Soviet intentions has appeared. In Mos- 
cow last week, in a lecture on the 
“Palestine Problem,” Victor D. Lutsky, 
the Russian Palestine expert, branded 
Zionism a weapon of British and Ameri- 
can capital, assaulted its “oppressive” 
racial character, and condemned its po- 
litical objective of reducing Palestine 
to a Jewish bourgeois state. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic cor- 
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Partition: Jewish area (nonzontal lines); 


British (veiical lines); Arab (gray) 


plete account of this lecture. It included 
the following points: 

1—Zionism is not supported by world 
Jewry but merely by British and Ameri- 
can capital. 

2—The Arabs have a right to Pales- 
tine by centuries-old settlement. 

3—The mandate of Palestine to Brit- 
ain after the last war was a breach of 
British obligations to the Russians 
(czarist), the French, the Jews, and 
the Arabs. It has never been recognized 
by the Soviets. 

4—The Palestine problem — should 
never have been entrusted to a British- 
American commission but to the United 
Nations, which was created for just 
such problems. 

5—Friction between Arabs and Jews 
began with the establishment of the 
mandate. It did not exist under the 





tation. If they report favorably, Britain 
will lease the district to a Jewish com- 
pany. Otherwise, Negeb will remain a 
British protectorate or be attached to the 
new Arab province for use by nomadic 
tribes. In any case it forms a_ highly 
strategic area close to the Suez Canal and 
affords a corridor to British-dominated 
Trans-Jordan and Iraq. 

@ A Jewish province of 1,480 square 
miles, including about two-thirds of the 
southern coastal Plain of Sharon (except 
Jaffa), the Plain of Esdraelon, the Valley 
of Jezreel, and eastern Galilee north of 
Beisan. This area encompasses the best 
soil in Palestine for raising citrus fruit 
and its boundaries roughly mark the 
ethnic line between Jewish and Arab 
settlements. 

@ An Arab province of 4,950 square 
miles, embracing the rest of Palestine. 
@ A central government including Arab 
and Jewish members but headed by a 
British High Commissioner with viceregal 
powers, among them control of defense, 
foreign relations, police, courts, and cus- 
toms; the Commissioner to have veto 
power over the central and cantonal 
governments. 

Double Negative—Now: The par- 
tition plan was proposed by Britain, and 
the committee’s draft was approved by 
the British Cabinet. President Truman 
withheld decision until he could hear 
from Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
who conferred with the American dele- 
gation in Paris on July 28. However, 
Britain could carry out the plan without 
American approval, inasmuch as Pales- 
tine is a British mandate. 

Responsible Jews and Arabs leaped to 
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... Russia Backs Arabs 


6—The Palestine problem and _ the 
problem of Jews in general must be 
kept completely apart. 

According to an _ eyewitness, the 
audience listened in thoughtful silence 
which was interrupted only once. Then 
loud cheers and applause greeted the 
lecturer’s demand that the United 
States should admit 100,000 Jews from 
Europe. 

The following day Lutsky’s lecture 
was reported in a half-column dispatch 
in Pravda. The references to American 
and British imperialism were there, 
but all mention of the author’s condem- 
nation of Zionism was carefully omit- 
ted. The fact that the lecturer was al- 
lowed to say what he did indicated 
that the Soviets are preparing to sup- 
port the Arabs and oppose the Zionist 
program before the UN Assembly. The 
stress laid on the alleged distinction 
between the Palestine and Jewish prob- 
lems, and the reluctance to publicize 
Soviet opposition to Zionism reflected 
Moscow's uneasiness as to the effect 
their new policy may have on world 


Jewish opinion. 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards for 
best miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by boys 
of 12-19 years inclusive, For information, write: Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CRADLED IN BEAUTY 


Look to the new cars with 
Body by Fisher for comfort that 
cradles every mile you travel. 


Here, you’re not only cushioned 
against the shocks of the road. 
You are also guarded against 
noise, against weather. You ride 
relaxed in safety. You arrive 
rested. 


Beauty unexcelled is yours, of 
course, in the new cars with 
Body by Fisher—beauty that new 
processes make still longer lasting. 
And beneath that beauty is the 
superlative safety of a stronger- 
than-ever steel construction. 


Comfort, beauty, safety — the 
Body by Fisher emblem stands 





for these without compromise 
just as it has stood for more than 
38 years. 


It means that Fisher Body crafts- 
manship is intensively applied on 
these three basic counts to give 
you extra value in your next car. 


Look for the Fisher Body emblem 
—on General Motors cars. 


You get Body by Fisher 
only on 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


CHEVROLET e PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE ° BUICK 
CADILLAC 





Pontiac Streamliner Sedan Coupe 























1. Progressive Proofs 


L) Proof revisions filed in sequence C) Appearance of paper under reflected light 
| Color separation engraving proofs C Eye-attracting device in layout 
| Paste-up of type and engraving proofs C) Method of proof reading 





3. Furniture 


Test your word knowledge 








of Paper and Printing 


2. Look-Down 





4. Volumetric Composition 





(} Small incidental illustrations C) Ratio of water to solids in pulpwood 

(| Name of a sans serif type face (] A wordy piece of copy 

(_] Blocks used for lock-up in printing () Combination of air, solids, and moisture | 
, in paper 





, 
ANSWERS * 
] Progressive Proofs are color 3 Furniture is the term for wood or EW 


separation proofs added progres- 
sively till full color effect is achieved. 
For the finest 4-color mailer or the 
simplest one-color page, there's bet- 
ter reproduction with Levelcoat*—a 
background of unobtrusive beauty. 


2 Look-Down or “high eye” 

shows the appearance of paper 
when viewed under reflected light. 
In making clear, bright Levelcoat 
Papers, every run is sampled and 
subjected to the “high eye” test ... 
vour assurance of clean, eve-appeal- 
ing smoothness in every sheet. 


metal blocks used in locking up a 


‘poet pe form. Like accurate lock-up, p R | N T | N G p A p E R S 
evelcoat Paper is a precision ele- 










ment in iis vate better printing. If our distributors cannot sup- 
From ream to ream, lustrous Level- ply your immediate needs, we nega 
coat is uniformly fine. solicit your patience. There will Kimberly 
be ample Levelcoat Printing Clark 
4 Volumetric Composition is the Papers for your requirements enteunen 
combination of air, solids and when our plans for increased 
moisture in paper. From beater to broduction can be realized. 


finished roll, the composition of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Levelcoat is carefully controlled—a 

factor which makes Levelcoat out- NEENAH, WISCONSIN “TRADE MARK 
standing for strength, ink affinity, 

opacity, and printability. 
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Associated Press 


These three men—scientist, soldier, and sheik—symbolize the three peoples involved in the embittered Palestine dispute 


Dr. CHaiM WEIZMANN, president of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine and World 
Zionist Organization, Russian-born bio- 
chemist mainly responsible for the 1917 
Balfour Declaration promising a Jewish 
homeland; scholar, linguist, raconteur. 


Lt. Gen. Sir ALAN Cunnincuam, High 
Commissioner of Palestine, hero of the 
Eritrean and Abyssinian campaigns, 
early commander of the famous Eighth 
Army; cigar-smoking all-around ath- 
lete, horseman, fisherman, and gardener. 


Hay AMIN EL Husseini, Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem (now in exile in Cairo), enemy 
of the British and Jews alike, an Axis 
collaborator, a fanatic Moslem, and an 
aristocrat, mild-mannered but expert 
in intrigue, a teetotaler by religion. 





the attack as soon as word of the partition 
leaked out on July 25. Their clamor 
echoed the bitter outcry which greeted 
the partition proposal of Lord Peel’s 
Roval Commission in 1937. The Arab 
Office in London declared that “nobody 
is under the delusion that such a plan 
would be acceptable . . . to any of the 
Arab governments.” In New York, Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver, president of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America, attacked it 
as a “conscienceless act of treachery” that 
would “drive the Jews of Palestine to 
further desperation.” 

The British hoped, however, that tem- 
pers would cool after Jewish and Arab 
leaders had taken time to study the plan. 
The draft was tentative, intended to 
be the subject of negotiations among 
the two peoples and the British. Britain 
will summon a conference of the Arab 
world and world Jewry to discuss the 
project, with the United States repre- 
sented by observers. 

As a violent background to the par- 
tition plan, curfews were reinstituted in 
Palestine and British Army patrols, police, 
and intelligence agents, in a huge man- 
hunt, seized more than one thousand Jews 
suspected of complicity in the King David 
Hotel bombing. The casualties had 
reached 76 dead and 46 injured. Workers 
used bulldozers to dig into the ruins in 
search of 29 more persons missing. The 
terrorist Irgun Zvai Leumi organization 
admitted the bombing, which drew 
scathing criticism from President Tru- 
man, Prime Minister Attlee, and other 
world leaders, including outstanding Jews. 


TURKEY: People’s Choice 


On July 21, Turkey held its first free, 
secret election. Despite freedom and 
secrecy, the result was a foregone con- 
clusion: The government Republican 
People’s party won 396 seats and re- 
mained overwhelmingly in control of the 
National Assembly. The opposition Dem- 
ocratic party captured 62 seats, while 
independents won seven. 

But the holding of the election, rather 
than its results, was the important fact 
for Turkey, a one-party state since the 
late Mustafa Kemal Ataturk created the 
Turkish Republic in 1923. 

People vs. Democrats: Turkey’s 
present President, 66-year-old Gen. Ismet 
In6nii, paved the way for the election 
when, last December, he removed the ban 
on opposition parties. His People’s party 
stood on its long series of social reforms. 
The opposition party, strongly supported 
by the wealthy and middle class, posed as 
champion of democratic rights. But on 
one paramount issue there was absolute 
unanimity: the maintenance of Turkey’s 
integrity in the face of Russian claims on 
the Straits and eastern provinces. 

Censorship was abolished during the 
campaign and polemists of both parties 
inveighed, cajoled, and protested against 
their opponents’ trickery, bribery, corrup- 
tion, and violence. The Democrats 
claimed four deaths in preelection ter- 
rorism by armed gangsters hired by the 
People’s party. After a heavy vote that in 
some districts ran as high as 95 per cent 
of the registration the government an- 


nounced the complete returns. The vital 
peasantry had swung decisively behind 
the established authority. Cosmopolitan 
Istanbul went irresistibly Democratic, but 
Ankara and Smyrna, believed to be 
strongly Democratic, failed to elect a sin- 
gle opposition member. This reversal, 
coupled with the delay in returns, incited 
the Democrats to charge fraud. 

From Turkey, H. R. Knickerbocker, 
special NEWSWEEK correspondent, sent 
this report: “If there was fraud, it must 
have happened on upper levels of the 
election machinery. The balloting I ob- 
served at a score of Istanbul precincts was 
free and secret. In the Turkish, Greek, Ar- 
menian, and Jewish quarters of Istanbul, 
voters were as carefree as at any Ameri- 
can election. In two Thracian villages I 
visited, the number of illiterates was re- 
vealing. On one registration sheet, 18 out 
of 23 voters signed with thumbprints. 
Among many voters I questioned, one 
farm laborer said: ‘I don’t quite know 
which side I voted for. I dropped the 
paper in the box, but can’t read, so I 
can't be sure.’ The counting of ballots 
taken from the boxes was conscientiously 
watched by party checkers.” 


Significance--—- 


The election assumed international im- 
portance because it made Turkey the only 
state where authoritarian controls have 
been voluntarily relaxed since the end of 
the war. Other countries had turned to 
Russia and Communist dictatorial meth- 
ods—although they often did so under 
pressure. Turkey turned to the west and 
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Peace Conference: Europe Has Tried Before 





— 


Historical Pictures 
Vienna (1815): Prince Talleyrand, Prince Metternich, Viscount Castlereagh, and 
Czar Alexander I formed the Big Four at a glittering gathering in which cousinly 
aristocrats at the end of the Napoleonic Wars forged one of Europe’s most enduring 
peaces. The “Concert of Europe” they established lasted until the Crimean War in 1853. 





European 
Berlin (1878): Disraeli and Bismarck dominated this conference at the end of the 


Russo-Turkish war. Reapportioning the Balkans, it settled issues between Britain, 
Germany, and Russia with words instead of guns, and it kept “peace with honor” 
(in Disraeli’s phrase) until the outbreak of the first world war in August 1914. 











Ewing Galloway 
Paris (1919): Wilson’s “open covenant openly arrived at” was negotiated behind 
closed doors by the then Big Four—Wilson of the United States, Lloyd George of 
Britain, Clemenceau of France, and Orlando of Italy. Germany signed the “Ver- 
sailles Diktat” only under pressure. The outcast Russian “Bolsheviks” were not there. 
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democracy. Turkey’s rulers adopted 
this course to further their policv of 
strengthening ties with the Western 
Powers and gaining all possible backing 
for the showdown they fear is coming 
with the Soviet Union 

Knickerbocker underlined the connec- 
tion between Russian-Turkish relations 
and the election: “The results were a blow 
to Russian hopes, for Moscow wanted the 
new opposition Democratic party to be 
obliterated. The Kremlin preferred the 
old single-party Turkey as an easier target 
for Soviet attack than a democratized 
Turkey. Russian tactics were therefore 
classically involved and inverted. The 
Moscow radio supported the new opposi- 
tion Democratic party and attacked the 
ruling People’s party knowing Soviet 
support would alienate many voters. 

“Moscow broadcasters daily spoke on 
a powerful sender in the authentic accent 
of the Istanbul lower classes, abusing the 
People’s party and praising the Demo- 
crats. Every day many Turks, all of whom 
are traditionally anti-Russian and now 
acutely so since the recent Russian de- 
mands for the eastern provinces of Kars, 
Ardahan, and Artvin, turned from the 
radio determined to reject the party which 
seemed to enjoy Russian support. The 
Democratic party was embarrassed but 
could not shake off its Russian friend.” 


wos 


THE PEACE: Victors Only 


They came not to make peace, but to 
praise it. This seemed a fair assessment 
of the 21-nation peace conference last 
week as delegates for the Big Four and 
the Little Seventeen streamed into a 
bright warm Paris that the inhabitants 
had practically deserted for the week end 
For this was one of the most curious of 
the international conferences at which 
Europe has pursued peace through most 
of its modern history. At Vienna in 1815, 
at Berlin in 1878, and at Paris in 1919, 
peace conferences had been assembled 
for the purpose of actually making peace 
Between Vienna and Paris, peacemaking 
evolved into the dictation of conditions 
by the victorious powers, but at anv 
rate at the conclusion of each of these 
three conferences Europe emerged with 
a settled political structure. 

Now none of the defeated nations was 
officially present in Paris. The peace con- 
ference was not even supposed to deal 
with the problems raised by the conquest 
of the two chief aggressors, Germany and 
Japan. Instead, the Little Seventeen can 
only submit their views on the treaties 
with the five Axis satellites which have 
alreadv been hammered out by the Big 
Four. And in four of the committees 
which will deal with each of the five 
treaties, the Russians through a rule re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote for approval 
have a virtual veto power. 

As a sort of opening gun to the con- 
ference, the United States on July 26 
published a note to the Soviet Union in 
which the Red Army was accused of 
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“Flatterer!’ Why, when my grandpa was a pup, he brought only $25. 
That was 20 years ago, of course, but he became a Champion!” 






"Doggone, Ms. Spaniel, 


“Yes, thank you. At today’s prices they'll bring a tidy sum, 
I guess. Wonder how much, friend Foxhound?” 


“Td say a hundred bucks apiece, charming lady!” 


“My good woman, don’t you realize how much prices have 
gone up since then? Look at hamburger, for instance. . .” 


“Oh, Mister, how I’d love to look at hamburger!” 


“Stop it— please! My point is that the price of nearly everything 
has gone way up in the last 20 years. Except electricity. And us dogs don’t 
use electricity. That’s unfair. I’m going to raise a howl about it!” 


“But we do use electricity in lots of ways. It cooks our food and warms our baths and 
whisks our spare hairs off the furniture. The only reason my Mistress can help me tend 
and train these babies is because electricity saves her so much time and trouble every day!” 


“Hm-m — guess you're right, gorgeous gal... . And it'll please you 
to know that the average family gets twice as much electricity 
for its money today as it did 20 years ago!” 


“Twenty years ago — when Grandpa was a pup— and hamburger was... 
how much did you say hamburger was?” 


“T’ll have to scratch up the exact figure for you. But now I must run along and pick up a scent. 
Electricity and I — forgive me — do a great deal of work for a cent. Yip, yip! Good day, Mrs. Spaniel.” 


Though this story’s all fun, its facts are all true. Many things are scarce and 
expensive these days, but electricity is plentiful and cheap. One reason it’s so 
cheap is because of your wider use — but another big reason is because America’s 
business-managed electric companies constantly seek and find new ways to keep it so. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


%& Names on request from this magazine. 


Enjoy "THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR" with Anne Jamison, Bob Shanley, The Sportsmen, and Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. 
Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EDST, CBS Network: 
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wrecking Hungary's economy. At the 
same time, Edwin W. Pauley, President 
Truman’s special reparations expert, re- 
ported on his return to Washington after 
a world-wide tour that the United States 
might have to reduce or cancel German 
reparations to Russia to counterbalance 
the ruthless Soviet stripping of Manchu- 
rian industries. 


Attlee for Bevin 


The big frame, big nose, and big voice 
of Ernest Bevin will be missing from the 
Big Four at Paris this week. After a ses- 
sion in the House of Commons in which 
he plainly showed his illness, the British 
Foreign Secretary went home and was 
promptly put to bed by a doctor and or- 
dered to rest for at least a week. The 
British officially announced that Bevin’s 
trouble was a “slight indisposition.” Ac- 
tually, he suffers from overwork (fourteen 
hours a day), overindulgence (he is an 
enthusiastic eater and drinker), high 
blood pressure, bad teeth, and stomach 
trouble. In Bevin’s place at the confer- 
ence table Prime Minister Attlee will sit 
drawing his habitual elaborate geometric 
doodles while the others wrangle. 


Limit 

Wang Shih-chieh, Chinese foreign min- 
ister, asked Dr. Herbert Evatt of Australia 
how long he expected the Paris confer- 
ence to last. “Three months,” replied 
Evatt. He next queried Secretary of State 
Byrnes, who said: “One month.” Wang 
protested: “But Mr. Byrnes, Dr. Evatt 
says three months.” Byrnes laughed: 
“Even Dr. Evatt can’t talk that long.” 


~~ 


FRANCE: Word From Charles 


Charles de Gaulle, still the most por- 
tentous figure in France, again emerged 
from retirement on July 28 and made his 
most important speech since he quit the 
Presidency last January. De Gaulle ad- 
vanced the thesis that (1) an “Old 
World” bloc was needed to “reestablish 
the equilibrium” between the new giants 
of Russia and the United States; (2) this 
bloc should be based on an understanding 
between France and Britain. He came out 
for a federated Reich and did not men- 
tion the demands for separation of the 
Ruhr which had previously blocked Lon- 
don-Paris understandings. His address 
seemed designed to please the British 
and Americans; the Russians were almost 
certain to dislike it. But it took on added 
significance because it came at a time 
when the French were profoundly dis- 
illusioned by Moscow’s seeming advocacy 
of a strong Germany. 


Unworthy Flandin 


Most Frenchmen, with good reason, 
might have fancied that Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin was always looking down on 
them. From a towering 6 feet 6 inches 
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Iron Ballots 


* Politics behind the Iron Curtain 
often has a grimly humorous side— 
particularly when the Russians and 
their native Communist stooges de- 
cide to crack the whip. Here, for 
example, is what recently happened 
behind the scenes in Rumania: 

In a nine-minute session on July 
11 the Rumanian Cabinet approved 
two electoral laws, one abolishing 
the Senate, the other proclaiming 
an election ordinance frankly in- 
tended to secure a majority for 
the Russian-sponsored Communist 
government next September in the 
“free and unfettered elections” guar- 
anteed by the Big Three meeting 
in Moscow in 1945. 

Most of the nine minutes were 
devoted to a discussion of the pro- 
tests made by Emil Hatieganu and 
Mihai Romniceanu, Cabinet repre- 
sentatives of the opposition Na- 
tional Peasant and Liberal parties. 
The two argued that an electoral 
law which permitted voting in fac- 


‘tories and in government offices 


was especially designed to cover 
up frauds. But, except for minor 
drafting changes, the Communist 
majority remained unmoved, and 
the two opposition leaders left the 
meeting in protest. 

The same afternoon Justice Min- 
ister Lucretiu Patrascanu issued a 
communiqué stating that the two 
laws were approved after fullest 
discussion with the opposition lead- 
ers, who offered amendments which 
were accepted. 

Later that day Col. Gen. Ivan Z. 
Susaikoff, Russian commander in 
Rumania, sent an urgent message 
to Marshal Negel, the Royal Cham- 
berlain. Susaikoff hoped the king 
would sign the decrees at once, but 
if this should prove inconvenient 
“tomorrow morning would do.” 

On the following morning Juliu 
Maniu, leader of the National Peas- 
ant party, and Constantin Batianu 
of the ‘Liberal party called on King 
Mich»el. They begged him not to 
sign the decrees even if that should 
mean the complete occupation of 
Rumania by the Russians and the 
end of the dynasty. The king was 
not impressed. “My task,” he said, 
“is to win delays. There might still 
be a happy ending to the story.” 

Patrascanu was next to call on 
the king. He agreed to minor 
changes in the two laws, but the 
king asked for more. “I have given 
you enough,” the king’s minister 
retorted. “If I agreed to give you 
more I would merely hand _ the 
country over to the peasants and 
liberals, who would be sure to get 
a majority in the election.” The king 
signed the decrees. 
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Flandin was generally obliged to gaze at 
the tops of the heads of his predomi- 
nantly short countrymen. His heavy 
mustache adorned a large, fleshy, and un- 
French face. And, in 1938, Flandin’s pop- 
ularity dropped precipitously when he 
telegraphed Hitler congratulations on the 
Munich Pact. 

That seemed to be the bitterest charge 
against the former Premier last week be- 
fore a Versailles court composed of 27 
members of the National Assembly. Flan- 
din was also accused of collaboration 
with the Germans, particularly during his 
56-day term as Vichy Foreign Minister. 
But Flandin’s defense was expertly pre- 
sented, with Randolph Churchill testify- 
ing that his father had always considered 
Flandin a patriot and that he had coop- 
erated with the Allies after the invasion 
of North Africa. The result was that he 
was first sentenced to five years of “na- 
tional unworthiness” and that the penalty 
was immediately suspended. 

Flandin’s trial did not, however, indi- 
cate that the French had grown weary of 
bringing collaborators to justice. On the 
contrary, in country districts, where 
people had a better chance to check up 
on their neighbors during the occupation, 
many collaborators have been quietly 
lynched because justice seemed too slow. 


ows 


CZECHS: Czack’s No Dull Boy 


Industrial progress note from Czecho- 
slovakia: under a proletarian government 
Czechoslovak workers have voted them- 
selves 35 national holidays a year. 


woo 


RUSSIA: Target America 


An incident reported from Moscow last 
week emphasized the continuing trend in 
Russian policy to shift the brunt of its at- 
tacks from Britain to the United States. A 
Soviet educator who wrote an article on 
higher education abroad was told to de- 
lete remarks favorable to American insti- 
tutions of learning but was warned to go 
easy on the British public-school system. 


ows 


REICH: U. S. Plan for Unity 


The Russians continued last week to 
cash in on the propaganda value of For- 
eign Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff’s 
July 10 declaration demanding a united 
Reich—still without mentioning the crip- 
pling $10,000,000,000 in reparations 
upon which he also insisted. Two leaders 
of the Communist-dominated Socialist 
Unity party, Wilhelm Pieck and Otto 
Grotewohl, returned from a speaking tour 
of the British zone, where they assailed 
the Western Powers and praised Russia. 
_ Meanwhile, United States representa- 
tives continued quietly to carry out Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes’s policy 
of uniting the American zone economi- 
cally with other zones. That meant, in 
effect, the British zone, and Britain’s de- 
Cision to accept Byrnes’s proposal in prin- 








Television Broadcasts of the Future 
from World’s Tallest Skyscraper! 
























NEW 
TELEVISION ANTENNA 
RISES G1 FEET ABOVE NEW YORK’S 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


Increased reception ra- 
dius now doubles the 
coverage of Television 
Station WNBT, making 
sight-sound broadcast- 
ing available to new mil- 
lions in New York’s far- 
flung suburban empire. 


Hotel New Yorker 
Keeps Pace With New York 


UST a stone’s throw from the lofty Empire 
State Building, and distinguished for out- 
standing service to travelers the world over, 
is New York’s greatest hotel skyscraper—the 
Hotel New Yorker. 

Gay, smart, sophisticated ...in rhythm with 
the pulse of the world’s wonder city . . . the 
towering Hotel New Yorker offers you open- 
hearted hospitality on your visit to New York. 

Every one of its 2500 comfortable rooms is 
reat ere smartly appointed with tub and shower— 

it 4-station radio—twice-a-day maid service. 

Glamorous night club entertainment is yours 
in the newly decorated Terrace Room, featur- 
ing the sparkling Ice Show on real ice. 

It’s all for you... all under one hospitable 
roof... the Hotel New Yorker! 


Frank L. Andrews, President 


4TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 NY 








Yire ct Tunnel Connection to Pennsylvania Station 
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cipal was announced Monday. The 
French have so far made no move toward 
accepting Byrnes’s plan. The Russians 
have openly opposed it, but the best 
sources in Berlin thought. it a fair guess 
that after a few weeks’ denunciation the 
Soviets would be forced to join the British 
and American zones in an economic union. 

Whatever German economic unity is 
achieved will be due primarily to the 
United States. However, the Americans 
are unlikely to receive any credit for this 
from the Germans. The United States 
representatives have worked in a pub- 
licity blackout as compared with the 
Russians. Yet as early as last May the 
Civil Administration Division of 





Communications and Posts: This agen- 
cy would establish rates and control the 
communications and postal system. 

Transportation: Control of roads, in- 
land waterways, ports, and coastal ship- 
ping and highways throughout the Reich 
would be exercised. 

The reason for the unity plan was thus 
summed up: “The rapid drift of political 
and economic events has moved the 
vortex of the problem far beyond the 
original point. There can be no uniform 
development of democratic thought 
among the German people as long as there 
is no single German Government oper- 
ating according to democratic principles.” 


———— 


monthly meeting of the Allied Council 
for Austria was over. Only one thing had 
been accomplished—the military occupa- 
tion budget for the July 1-Oct. 1 quar- 
ter had been passed and approved at 
225,000,000 schillings ($22,500,000). 
Back in his big dark office in the Aus- 
trian National Bank building, Gen. Mark 
W. Clark, American commander in Aus- 
tria, looked down at the papers spread 
out on his magnificent desk. Dividing 
$22,500,000 fifty-fifty—50 per cent for 
the Russians, 50 per cent for the other 
three powers—was not perfect, but it was 
a victory just the same. By its outcome, 
the Russians were being held to $3,750,- 
000 a month for occupation 





Military Government had drawn 


costs, a great decline from last 





up a complete plan for the eco- 
nomic fusion of the four zones 
under the Potsdam agreement. 
This plan, for inexplicable rea- 
sons, has never been published. 
Since it will now form the basis 
for at least the economic union 
of the British and American 
zones, NEwswEEk herewith gives 
the details: 

How It Works: The plan 
originally ran to sixteen typewrit- 
ten pages and an equal number 
of pages of charts and maps. It 
contemplated setting up “certain 
essential central German ad- 
ministrative departments” as 
specified in the Potsdam declara- 
tion. These would employ a total 
personnel of 1,795 officials and 
clerks with an estimated budget 
of 14,400,000 reichsmarks ($1,- 
440,000 U.S.). There would be 
six state secretaries, each head- 
ing one of these six central 
agencies: 

Foreign Trade: This agency 
would advise the Allied Control 
Council on export-import  pro- 
grams for all Germany and make 
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suggestions on export-import 
matters to the lander and provin- 
cial governments. It would also 
receive various coordinating 
functions and definite executive 
powers. It would refer only mat- 


Jap Fan: Compton Pakenham, chief of NewsweEex’s 
Tokyo bureau, sends this specimen of the sincere if rug- 
gedly put fan mail he receives. It also expresses a widely 
held point of view among the Japanese themselves. 


fall when they were demanding 
and getting the equivalent of 
$45,000,000 monthly. 

Presented with the new clipped 
budget in the financial commit- 
tee meeting, the Russians had 
remonstrated loudly that they 
could not support their troops on 
such a paltry sum. “Tell them,” 
said General Clark complacently 
to his financial adviser, “to with- 
draw their troops then.” In fact, 
trom roughly 300,000 to 400,000 





sen 


ae 


troops in the country last fall, 
the Russians were now down 
to 60,000. 

The Russians were also put in 
another embarrassing spot—by 
the hapless Austrians themselves. 
On July 26 the Austrian Parlia- 
ment unanimously voted to na- 
tionalize the country’s basic in- 
dustries. This put the Soviets in 
the position of opposing a policy 
that they themselves have sup- 
ported in many European coun- 
tries. For the Soviet command 
has taken over as German assets 
and is operating for its own profit 
many of the large industries in 
the Russian zone of Austria. 
Most notable: the Zistersdorf oil 
fields. The Austrians further an- 
noyed the Russians by pressing 
for the return to the original 
owners of Jewish property which 




















ters of the highest policy to the , 
members of the Allied Control Council. 
Industry: The Americans contemplated 
making this agency responsible for co- 
ordinated industrial planning under a 
quadripartite industry bureau. 

Food and Agriculture: Such an agency 
would help solve Germany’s food prob- 
lem by coordinating and planning pro- 
duction, collection, transport, and de- 
livery of food all over the Reich. 

Finance: Under the finance directorate 
of the Control Council, this agency would 
supervise the finances of the other central 
agencies, operate a central treasury, col- 
laborate with the lander on fiscal policies, 
advise the Allied Control authorities on 
financial policy for Germany as a whole, 
administer the public debt, and supervise 
issuance of currency and central banks. 


AUSTRIA: Red Faced 


At 6 o'clock one afternoon last week 
the still dazzling July sunlight streamed 
obliquely across the wide bare sidewalks 
of Vienna’s newly renamed Stalin Platz 
(formerly Schwartzenburg Platz). At the 
doors of the flag-draped Allied Council 
building, French MP’s, with the sweat 
trickling down under their blue berets, 
stared impassively ahead. The meeting 
had been in session seven hours. 

A few minutes after 6, command cars 
began drawing up. Down the wide stone 
stairs came the four Allied military gov- 
ernors of Austria and their staffs hurry- 
ing for home, a cool bath, and dinner. 
The cars filled quickly and pulled off into 
the four sectors of Vienna. The regular 


the Nazis had taken and which 
the Red Army had later seized as German 
assets. Apparently in retaliation the So- 
viets arrested two members of the Aus- 
trian Parliament and five officials of the 
Austrian Settlement Co., the agency for 
securing the return of Jewish property. 
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BRITAIN: Princess Polisher 


As members of a Sea Rangers troop 
(British girl sea scouts) Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Margaret Rose of England last 
week started training on a motor torpedo 
boat in the River Dart in Devonshire. 
Along with their fellow tars, the royal 
Rangers rose at 6:45 a.m. As bosun, the 
future Queen of England lit a fire in the 
galley and peeled potatoes. Later Eliza- 
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The Policy Back of the Policy — Our way of doing business 


that makes your interests our first consideration 


ROSSED fingers can’t cancel the hazards of hit-or- 
miss insurance. Real safety and security require pro- 
tection far more substantial. 

Too often, motorists who “‘trust to luck’’ suffer crip- 
pling financial loss resulting from inadequate insurance. 
With the continued up-trend of driving hazards, higher 
court judgments and the many new financial 
responsibility laws—you need the best auto- 
mobile insurance money can buy. 

Over half a million policyholders protected 
by Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 


companies which have returned over $100,000,000.00 
in dividend savings to policyholders since organization. 
Benefits so outstanding are worth having and retaining. 
Don’t sacrifice or “trade” them for less when buying a 
new car. Investigate all types of Hardware Mutuals in- 
surance. Licensed in every state with offices coast to coast. 


Automobile, Workmen's Compensation and other forms of 


non- assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance 


have full-standard, low-cost insurance, with Hardware Mutu als 


actual, tangible benefits that go even beyond 
the written stipulations of the policy itself— 
prompt claim settlements without red tape; 
fast, capable, friendly service, day or night; 


and the safeguard of strong, soundly managed 





HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware In Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 
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Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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Some Informed Opinions on the British Loan 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


One section of British comment 
on the new American loan which has 
considerable influence on domestic 
opinion, but is little known in this 
country, is to be found in the week- 
end reviews. These magazines, most 
of which appear on Saturday, have an 
a in shaping public opinion 
far beyond their circulation. 


also the most alarmed, for its editorial 
sees this powerful American-Russian 
conflict as the basic dilemma of the 
Allies. But The Economist also says 
that Congress “fitted the loan into 
some highly colored doctrine of the 
balance of power,” and The Spectator 
says: “The Americans are quite as 
anxious as we are to avoid 





These are journals of 
opinion, as distinct from 
news Magazines or newspa- 
pers, independent of the 
great British press chains, 
and their influence is great 
on what is called in current 
propaganda jargon the opin- 
ion-forming section of the 
public. Consequently, their 
comments on the loan are 
the best cross-section of 
what intelligent and informed Eng- 
lishmen think about it. 

A good sample of this type of opin- 
ion can be obtained by comparing the 
comments of three of them: The Spec- 
tator, which is moderately conserva- 


tive: The New Statesman and Nation, 


which i Soiit ant wal tothe 
A een of the Su erm 


in ideas: and The Beonomist, which is 


hard to put in a category, but is lib- 


eral, excellently informed, and prob- 
ably the most influential of the lot. 
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The significant point is that there 

are a number of fundamental points 
on which they all agree. One of these, 
of course, is that the loan will not 
bring immediate relief from the short- 
age of consumer goods and the pain- 
ful standard of living. Another is that 
the size of the loan may not be ade- 
quate to carry Britain through this pe- 
riod of fundamental change in her eco- 
nomic life. A third point of agreement 
is in the skepticism over the way in 
which the loan ties Britain to the 
“multilateral” international economic 
policy, which is an American concep- 
tion. They doubt the soundness of the 
American idea and do not believe that 
we are in for a period of stable domes- 
tic economy which would make our 
leadership a healthy thing for Britain. 
And a fourth attitude they have in 
common is alarm over the way the 
loan was approved by the House of 
Representatives, not as a sound eco- 
nomic deal nor even as a_ gesture 
of aid to our British ally, but on a 
purely “give-them-the-money -or- -they- 
will-gang-up-with-the-Russians” basis. 
On this latter point, The New 
Statesman is the most emphatic, and 





the catastrophic alternation 
of boom and slump . . . If 
disturbing factors must be 
looked for in their policy, 
they surely lie in those un- 
measured anti-Russian argu- 
ments which were advanced 
more and more frequently 
as reasons for granting a 
loan to Britain. Whatever 
the dangers of present Rus- 
sian policy, they are less cer- 
tain than the destruction which will 
overtake us if America and Russia 
become the upper and nether mill- 
stones and we are caught between 
them.” 


There is no Uncle Shylock nonsense 
in these editorials, The sharpest 


hing said about ws are The Speta 
eu lee ie 


leaming about intemational economy’ 


the hard way, and the British have no 


choice but to tag along, and The Econ- 
omist’s: “The development of affairs 
in America . . . does not lend very 
much support to the assumptions of 
stability and responsibility on which 
the Bretton Woods doctrines are 
based. There is a touch of the old 
Coolidge-era bravado about the pres- 
ent incipient boom, and a touch also 
of the Coolidge-era indifference to the 
welfare of other nations.” 





That is the gist of the comment 
on international themes. The rest of it 
is on domestic or empire matters—the 
uses of the loan in rehabilitating the 
industrial machinery, the need for pay- 
ing off the sterling credits built up dur- 
ing the war, and such subjects. The 
Economist doesn’t miss the chance to 
point out that the Socialist planners of 
the government mav be hacked to find 
themselves tied to a policv based on 
the law of supply and demand in in- 
ternational trade—“that law of the 
jungle that Socialist orators are so fond 
of denouncing.” On the whole, how- 
ever, these editorials speak the lan- 
guage of a great trading people who 
know where they stand in a changing 
world. They remove any suspicion that 
thinking Englishmen do not under- 
stand the facts of postwar life. 
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beth rowed a whaleboat with Margaret 
at the tiller. Both polished brass and 
swabbed decks. 


CHINA: Unconditional Chaos 


Only the Chinese Information Minister 
doubted that government troops were on 
the offensive north of the Yangtze River, 
As Peng Hsueh-pei saw it, Nationalist 
troops would “continue to defend them- 
selves as long as the Communists attack.” 
So far the “attacking” Communists had 
retreated at least 30 miles back from their 
Yangtze line in Kiangsu Province and 
evacuated 60,000 troops from Central 
China so fast that the Government troops 
could not catch up with them. 


Despite the propaganda communiqués 
that both Nationalists and Reds rolled 
out, it was evident last week that the 
Chinese Government had started a lim- 
ited offensive designed to clear Com- 
munists from railroads running from the 
Yangtze to the coal, salt, and grain fields 
of North China. Communist blockade of 
these roads had prevented shipment of 
essential commodities to major China 
cities and caused prices to soar. The fight- 
ing became inevitable in June when the 
American special envoy, General of the 
Army Marshall, negotiated an agreement 
for Communist withdrawal from strategic 
railways, and Generalissimo Chiang kKai- 


shek refused to brush his name on it while 
Communist troops remained on the 


lat hak 


Unconctional Everything: Fon 


dusty Nanking on July 26 General Mar- 


shall flew 250 miles to confer with Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang at his summer capital 
in Kuling. Sweating coolies bore the gen- 
eral in a sedan chair from the airport 
up 3,500 feet to the Chiangs’ summer 
home, where the generalissimo has been 
criticized for vacationing in critical times. 
The next day Marshall was followed by 
Dr. John Leighton Stuart, new American 
Ambassador to China. Dr. Stuart, presi- 
dent of American-owned Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peiping, has lived in China for 
nearly 50 of his 70 years. Long a confidant 
of Generalissimo Chiang, he is also a friend 
of several Chinese Communists. Marshall 
had recommended him as the man most 
likely to help his mission succeed. 

Both Marshall and Stuart try to divorce 
Chinese politics from the fighting. They 
want the fighting stopped, then a per- 
manent political truce negotiated. 

But the same day that Stuart flew to 
Kuling, Information Minister Peng told 
newsmen that the government had re- 
jected another proposal! for unconditional 
cease-fire. “Just clamoring for an uncon- 
ditional cessation of hostilities,” the minis- 
ter informed them, “means unconditional 
disruption in Manchuria, unconditional 
blocking of communications, uncondi- 
tional competition in the building of large 
armies—in short, uncenditional chaos in 
the political situation and unconditional 
prolongation of the misery of the nation.” 
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PLASTICS...FOR THE CREAM IN YOUR COFFEE 


Tue HEART of a cream separator, which works by centrifugal 
force, is a set of 23 or more whirling discs. They must be 
odorless . . . tasteless . . . easy to remove and clean. 

The problem of making cream separator discs out of plastics 
—the first ever used—was solved by General Electric’s com- 
plete plastics service for the Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, lowa. 

Laminating and molding gives the plastics disc the required 
mechanical strength, a high finish, and above all, a shape that 
can’t be distorted to cause vibration in the cream separator. 
And plastics, of course, give important 
chemical resistance to lactic acid and 
the corrosive cleaning solutions used by 
dairymen with such frequency. 

Perhaps you, too, could use the chem- 
ical resistance of a plastic part to good 
advantage in your product. Bring this, 
or any other plastics problem, to General 
Electric—the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of finished plastics products. Write 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 





to the Plastics Divisions, Chemical Department, General 
Electric Co., 1 Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. Ask for the 
new illustrated booklet, ‘What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service— Everything in Plastics 
Backed by 52 years of experience. We've been designing and 


manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


- No.1 Plastics Ave. ve—complete *lastics service—engineering, design 


and mold-making. Our own industrial designers 
and engineers, working together, create plas- 
tics parts that are both scientifically sound and 
good-looking. Our own toolrooms are manned 
by skilled craftsmen—average precision mold 
éxperience, 12 years. 


All types of plastics. Facilities for compres- 
sion, injection, transfer and cold molding . . . 
for both high and low pressure laminating . . . 
for fabricating. And General Electric Quality 
Control —a byword in industry — means as 
many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
single plastic part. 


CO46-A14 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., Meriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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YOU WOULD HAVE LITTLE 
NEWS, LONG DELAYED 
—WITHOUT STEEL 


Without steel, you would get news by sailing packets, 
stage coaches and steam cars. It would be days, 
even weeks, old. You would read it in small news- 
papers printed crudely on slow little presses. 


Today, with the assistance of a great variety of 
steel products, news and pictures are brought to you 
from all over the world in minutes—like magic. 
Steel wire enables them to be transmitted almost 
instantly by telegraph and telephone. Steel goes into 
equipment that brings them to you by radio, tele- 
vision and motion pictures. Fast rotary steel presses 
produce them in newspapers and magazines. 


The swift collection and distribution of. news and 
pictures would be impossible without steel—the 
universal metal of great strength and endurance, 
high resistance to wear and weather. For the high- 
speed work it must do, the communications industry 
requires steel products of the highest character, such 
as are produced under rigid quality control by Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation. These include J&L 
steel wire, hot and cold rolled sheets and strip, 
cold finished bars and special shapes, seamless and 
Electricweld steel pipe, tin mill products and such 
special J&L products as Jalcase, a forging steel, 
Otiscoloy, a high tensile steel, and Jalloy, a tough, 
hard, strong steel for dynamic jobs. 





JONES & LAUGHLIN ‘Jal 
STEEL CORPORATION STEEL 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 





NEWS & PIX 





One million daily circulation for a news- 
paper is easily served by the modern, high- 
speed, steel-constructed rotary presses that 
cost as much as a million dollars (see small 
sketch). They pour out streams of copies 
of your favorite paper containing news and 
pictures received by wire and radio up to 
the last minute before edition time. Presses 
are made up in units that weigh 8 to 10 tons 
each and print from stereotyped plates. 
Make-over for late editions can be done 
in a few minutes. 

First American newspaper, printed on a 
sheet 7'2 x 11 inches, appeared April 24, 
1704, was called The Boston News Letter. 
Three copies have been preserved. 

News pictures come half around the world 
in minutes (sent and receiv.d by radio 
and wirephoto equipment) to illustrate 
next edition of your newspaper. 
Typesetting by machinery in newspaper 
and publishing plants has been substituted 
for the slow, laborious practice of setting 
type by hand. The workability and dura- 
bility of steel made possible the perfection 
of time-saving machines that not only set 
type, but also cast it brand new each time. 
More color in daily papers for pictures 
and ads that will put week-day issues on a 
color parity with Sunday supplements and 
magazines, is being provided by improved, 
high-speed steel presses. 

Venetians (1536) paid 1 gazetta to read 
manuscript paper circulated monthly re- 
porting progress of a war, and eventually 
gave name of coin to newspaper itself. 
Around the world every 7 days with pas- 
sengers, pictures, mail, express is the regu- 
lar schedule now operated by Air Transport 
Command, a forerunner of what civilian 
airlines will soon be doing. Nine-hour hops 
between East and West Coast are regular 
schedule with several airlines. 

Armor for ocean cables consists of heavy, 
galvanized steel wire wound helically 
around the copper cable to protect it from 
deep sea or inshore damage. 

“A new cable—called coaxial,” states a 
newspaper advertisement of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pa., “already shoulders 
an unheard of number of conversations 
simultaneously, and will play a stellar role 
in bringing television into your home.” 
Typewriter replaced pencil in editorial 
rooms, increased speed and accuracy in 
turning out “copy.” But for steel, and 
especially the precision of parts possible 
with cold finished steels, there would 
have been no “writing machine.” 





Free reproduction in full color of Orison 
MacPherson's painting at left is available. 
Designed especially for framing, the painting 
is lithographed on fine, heavy paper, 14x17 
inches. Write Publicity Manager, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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GUNBOAT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA NAVY PASSING IN REVIEW BELOW HIGH (MARKET) STREET... PHILADELPHIA, 1776* 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 
YER b esolved, That Commodore Seymour be directed 


a 


one | ... to order the whole Fleet rendezvous 
opposite Messrs. Willing e Morris’s wharf . . . in order 
to their being reviewed.” 


—IN COUNCIL OF SAFETY, NOV, 13, 1776 


With characteristic vigor, Philadelphia answered the 





BLENDED WHISEY 





Colonies’ call to arms. Its famous shipyards launched 
our first frigates. Here were recruited the first of our gal- 
lant Marines. Proud traditions, time-honored as Phila- 
delphia’s Heritage of Hospitality and nobly sustained 
today by Philadelphia Blend “The Heritage Whisky.”’ A 


whisky rich and gratifying, worthy of special occasions. 


Yet you can afford Philadelphia, regularly and often. 


Philadelphia 
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ar 86.8 PROOF * 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
SZ 


Continental Distilling Corporation 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROM A. SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR ‘“‘PHILADELPHIA’’— THE HERITAGE WHISKY—FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
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FLYING: How to Reduce 


There was a time when 200-pound 
Flight Lt. William McKenzie did most of 
his worrying about his weight. Pilot of 
half of Canada’s jet-plane force (two 
Gloster Meteors), he thought of the day 
when he couldn’t shoehorn his large frame 
into such tight places as a fighter’s cockpit. 

Last week, after 26 days of semistarva- 
tion, a 47-pound-lighter McKenzie shoe- 
horned his way out of the tightest spot 
of his life—the bush-grown granite humps 
north of Georgian Bay between Sault Ste. 
Marie and Sudbury. Victim of an oxygen 
supply failure, then lack of fuel on a 
flight between Kapuskasing and Sudbury, 
Ont., June 29, McKenzie splashed his 
plane into the nearest lake after recover- 
ing from his no-oxygen blackout. 

Once ashore but minus his emergency 
pack, which sank some yards from safety, 
the flier obeyed the Elementary Rules of 
Woodcraft: Build a fire; dont wander 
aimlessly; conserve your strength. Mc- 
Kenzie waited days for raspberries and 
blueberries to ripen, then wolfed them. 
He saw a search plane go by but was un- 
able to attract the pilot’s attention. 

Finally a heavy rain washed out Mc- 
Kenzie’s last fire and with it the Ele- 
mentary Rules of Woodcraft. McKenzie 
clambered south along a_log-choked 
stream. At its mouth on Flack Lake the 
lost pilot discovered an American vaca- 
tioner in a motorboat. Taken to a nearby 
swank summer lodge, he gobbled his first 
meal and discovered what anyone familiar 
with the crazy, chopped-up country of 
the Laurentian Shield might have sus- 
pected—at no time had he been more 
than 10 or 15 miles from ham and eggs. 
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FRENCH: Frankness and Flag 


From the French-Canadian seats in 
Parliament a summer shower of applause 
greeted a routine resignation last week. 
It was that of Dr. G. Brock Chisholm; 
Deputy Minister of Health and Welfare 
and archfoe of Santa Claus (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 19, 1945). 

However, French Canada wasn’t 
aroused by Dr. Chisholm’s kick at St. 
Nick—“one of the greatest threats to civi- 
lization” on the ground that the legend 
created a  soon-to-be-shattered dream 
world for children. Rather it was by the 
reflections on soldiers and sex Dr. Chis- 
holm had made when he was Director 
General of the Army Medical Services. 
These added up to Kipling’s immortal 
observation that “single men in barracks 
don’t grow into plaster saints.” Catholic 
Quebec resented the Chisholm frankness. 

But Chisholm could well laugh at the 
applause caused by his resignation. His 
new post as temporary executive secre- 


tary of the UN world health organization _ 


looked more important than his old one. 
Other demonstrations emphasized 
French Canada’s quiet civil war with 
British Canada. In the wake of Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King’s departure for 
the Paris peace conference came parades 
protesting the proposed inclusion of the 
Union Jack in the Dominion’s new na- 
tional flag. The Ottawa Evening Citizen 
spotted a sinister “well-organized propa- 
ganda campaign” of opposition to the 
committee-recommended ensign (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 22) and cited a recurring 
phrase in letters from protesting readers: 
“England—a foreign country.” 
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CRIME: The Bookie Scoop 


Montreal police walked softly and 
swung big nightsticks. Gang warfare was 
about to break out and everybody, in- 
cluding the cops, knew it. 

It was as predictable as the atomic 
explosion after the pushing of the button. 
In the small hours of July 19 somebody 
had heaved a bomb at one of the wide- 
open city’s 24-hour gambling joints. It 
caused some damage, injured nobody, but 
set the underworld’s nerves on edge. Rival 
mobs were out for control of the rich 
horse books, the Chinese lotteries, and 
the card games. 

Over the week end most of the down- 
town gambling joints stayed shut. Cau- 
tiously, one by one, they opened to small 
clienteles. Taxi drivers shilling for the 


games tried to reassure prospective cus- 
tomers that “everything's all right; there’s 
no danger.” Astutely sniffing the gangland 
breezes, however, The Montreal Gazette 
positively forecast trouble. 

When the top blew off six days after 
the bombing, The Gazette had bad jour- 
nalistic luck. In a dingy brick three-room 
gaming den on Stanley Street, Harry 
Davis, czar of Montreal bookies, lay dead 
of gunshot wounds on the evening of 
July 25. At 8:30 that night a phone rang 
in The Montreal Herald office. The call 
was for Sean Edwin (Ted McCormick), 
conductor of a column called “The Sound 
Track.” A man wanted McCormick to 
meet him in an alley off Durocher Street. 
“This is the biggest thing that’s hap- 
pened,” babbled the informant. With a 
staff photographer and another reporter, 
McCormick kept the tryst and found him- 
self in possession of a glittering scoop. 

The caller was Louis Bercowitz, and he 
told plenty. He had just shot Davis. There 
had been an argument about who was 


responsible for the bombing, then a tact- | 


less reference to New York underworld 
connections. According to Bercowitz, 
guns were drawn almost simultaneously. 

All through the night The Herald trio 
guarded Bercowitz—not from possible re- 
prisals from Davis’s numerous henchmen, 
many of whom headed for Chicago on the 
next train—but from rival Gazetteers 
as well as operatives from Le Canada and 
Montreal Matin, the two French morning 
dailies. Next morning at 8 they turned 
their willing prisoner over to the homicide 
squad. According to police, Bercowitz 
signed a statement admitting he had fired 
three shots at Davis but claimed self- 
defense. 
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Internationa] 
Hot News: Defying International Typographical Union members on _ strike 


since June 5, The Vancouver Daily Province printed an edition last week. 
Circulation trucks were forcibly unloaded and papers set afwe. Owners of cars 
parked at the scene united in a Conga-like stomping bee to put out the flames. 
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BOLIVIA: Flags and Funerals 


The body of the late President of 
Bolivia, Gualberto Villarroel, hung from 
a La Paz lamppost for two days. Then 
the diplomatic corps received permission 
to remove it. In a plain pine coffin with 
his name chalked on the top, Villarroel 
was carried from the General Hospital 
morgue to the General Cemetery under 
a heavy guard of students and workers, 
and buried at midnight, July 24. 

La Paz was quiet. Life became normal 
as stores and shops opened for the first 
time in more than a week. There was 
only one interruption, at 5:30 in the after- 
noon of July 23, when 33 caskets contain- 
ing the bodies of fallen rebels were car- 
ried in honor through the streets, where 
hundreds of flags flew at half-staff. 

Confessing Their Sins: The new 
government got down to business with a 
flurry of appointments. Villarroel officials 
were removed wholesale. An official state- 
ment announced that the new govern- 
ment would live up to the constitution, 
observe international treaties, and respect 
the rights of foreign and domestic capital. 
The new regime was hailed as the begin- 
ning of real democracy by numerous po- 
litical exiles. Outstanding among them 
was José Antonio Arze, leader of the Left- 
ist Revolutionary party, who hurried 
home from Chile. 

As henchmen of the old regime were 
rounded up, several Bolivian mysteries 
were solved. Maj. Jorge Eguino, former 
police director, arrested while attempt- 








ing to flee disguised as an Indian, 
confessed that he had carried out the 
sensational kidnapping of tin magnate 
Mauricio Hochschild (Newsweek, Aug. 
14, 1944) at the instigation of the Mar- 
shal Santa Cruz Lodge of totalitarian 
army officers. Eguino also declared that 
the government ordered the murder of 
Senator Luis Calvo, whose vulture-torn 
body was found along a road outside La 
Paz in February 1945. The former Police 
Chief, Maj. José Escobar, admitted in 
writing that, after the abortive revolu- 
tion of November 1944, thirteen promi- 
nent opposition politicians not involved 
in it were arrested and mowed down 
with machine guns. And after the failure 
of another revolutionary attempt last 
June, three revolutionaries who surren- 
dered were shot in the back. 
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PARAGUAY: ‘New Beginnings’ 


President Higinio Morinigo of Para- 
guay took another short step toward 
democracy last week. The movement 
from the six-year-old military dictator- 
ship toward constitutional government 
had been started by the Campo Grande 
rebellion, which crushed totalitarian ele- 
ments within the army (NEWSWEEK, 
June 24). Now it was speeded up by 
the successful Bolivian revolution. 

The young army officers who got rid 
of Col. Victoriano Benitez Vera, totali- 
tarian commander of Campo Grande, a 
month ago presented Morinigo with a 








Associated Press Radiophoto 


End of a regime: Bolivian rebels string up the dead bodies of President Gualberto Villarroel (right) and his henchmen 





four-point program for democracy: gen- 
eral amnesty for political exiles and pris- 
oners, freedom of the press, revival of 
political parties, and general elections. 

Morinigo spent twenty days con- 
sidering these demands. He filled the 
three cabinet seats vacated by the totali- 
tarians with unpopular nonparty men, 
leaving the political outlook of the gov- 
ernment virtually unchanged. He went so 
far as to consult with Dr. Federico 
Chavez, Colorado party leader, and Dr. 
German Soler, the head of the Febreris- 
tas. It was even reported that during the 
interview he made promises of general 
amnesty and restoration of constitutional 
rights. 

The Army Speaks: Then Gen. 
Vicente Machuca, commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces and adviser to Mo- 
rinigo, issued a clear warning to his 
President. In a confidential note to the 
armed forces, he said: “The army does 
not desire to govern but . . . we have 
reached the point of new beginnings... 
and the nation orders the armed forces 
to intervene when . . . there is an at- 
tempt to misdirect the revived current of 
a unanimous public opinion.” 

Thereupon Morinigo relaxed press 
censorship, and on July 20 permitted the 
Colorados and Febreristas to resume po- 
litical activity. 

The Bolivian revolution exploded on 
Sunday, July 21. It had an immediate 
echo in Paraguay, where the people 
demonstrated against their government. 
The next day Morinigo’s entire Cabinet 
resigned. Last week Colorados and Feb- 
reristas each agreed to take three posts 
in a new Cabinet which would press for 
the army’s program of reform. 


Acme Radiophoto 
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Internationa) 
Monty and Mary clown for the camera 


Greeting: Mary Martin, actress, and 
Monty Woo. ey, actor, puckered up in 
greeting at the Yale Club in New York, 
where “Night and Day,” the movie based 
on the life of the composer Cole Porter, 
had its preview. Porter was Yale 1913. 
Woolley, class of 1911 and an ex-Yale 
professor, plays himself in the film. Miss 
Martin, who plays herself, got her first 
break singing “My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy” in Cole Porter’s show, “Leave It 
to Me,” in 1938. 


Born: A son, David Martin, to Ginny 
Sims, singer, and Hyatr Denn, build- 
ing contractor; in Hollywood, July 24. 
The Dehns were married a year ago. 


Overdue: ExizasetH Kern Snaw, 
daughter of the late composer, Jerome 
Kern, came up with a bill for $8,000 in 
back alimony owed by her former hus- 
band, Artie Shaw, band leader. The 
sheriff was ordered to seize any of Shaw’s 
assets in payment. Shaw is now married 
to his fourth, actress Ava Gardner. 


Trouble: Grorce Wuitr, 53, veteran 
Broadway producer (Scandals), was 
booked for man- 
slaughter and _hit- 


run driving in the 





Married: Marta Scort, 29, movie 
actress, and MeL Powe , 23, pianist in 
Benny Goodman's band; in Las Vegas, 
July 23. Fifteen minutes earlier, Miss 
Scott had divorced Carlton Alsop, movie 
producer. 

EveLYN Keyes, 26, movie actress, and 
Joun Huston, 39, writer-director, and 
son of the actor, Walter Huston; in Las 
Vegas, July 23. The marriage was Hus- 
ton’s second, Miss Keyes’s third. 


Political Whirl: E. H. (Boss) Crump, 
70, strong man of Tennessee politics, 
challenged Mayor Walter Chandler of 
Memphis to a dance contest at the Fair 
Grounds. Accepting the challenge, Mayor 
Chandler bragged: “I am coming in with 
a Spanish fandango, then turning into the 
Eskimo roll, and winding up with the 
merryjig. I have heard that Mr. Crump 
is having his grandson teach him how to 
jitterbug, but I'll meet him there too.” 
Later, the mayor backed down, and no- 
body danced. 


Temper: GRovER CLEVELAND BERGDOLL, 
53, notorious draft dodger of the first 
world war, was arrested by state police 
in Downington, Pa., and charged with 
punching his butler in the face. Bergdoll 
was also accused of pointing a gun at the 
butler, Clemens Klein, with the words: 
“Tll shoot you down like a dog,” in a 
dispute over back wages. 


Divorce: Boots MALuory, former Zieg- 
feld Follies girl, and WiLt1am CaGney, 
movie producer and brother of the actor, 
James Cagney; in three minutes, after 
thirteen years, in Los Angeles, July 26. 


Question: The late Witu1am S. Hart’s 
brain was removed for examination by 
physicians at the request of his son, Wil- 
liam S. Hart Jr. Hart, onetime hero of 
the silent screen, died June 23, leaving 
his son nothing in his will. Young Hart, 
who lost a court battle for custody of 
his father’s fortune, estimated at about 
$1,000,000, shortly before the actor’s 
death, wants to know if the brain shows 
any mental deterioration. 








death of Claude 








Lee and his bride 
of a few hours. The 
Lees were killed 
crossing a highway 
near San_ Diego. 
Free on $2,000 bail 
and exonerated by 
a coroner’s 


jury, 
White still faces 
criminal — prosecu- 


tion and a $50,000 
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suit brought by 
Mrs. Lee’s father 
in behalf of her 





infant son by a 
previous marriage. 








George White denies he was the hit-run driver in the fatal accident 











International 
Deanna’s baby registers surprise 


Introduction: DEANNA DupBIN, movie 
actress, and her 5-month-old daughter, 
Jessica Louise, posed for the baby’s first 
pictures. She is the wife of Felix Jack- 
son, movie producer. 


Died: GertTruDE STEIN, 72, writer; of 
cancer, in Paris, July 27. One of the most 
controversial of modern writers, Miss 
Stein was worshipped by some and ridi- 
culed by many for her unique style. She 
used words for their sound rather than 
their conventional meaning, as in the 
widely quoted lines: “A rose is a rose is 
a rose,” and “Pigeons on the grass, alas.” 
Born in Pennsylvania, Miss Stein went 
to Paris in 1903 and stayed in France 
through two wars with her secretary and 
constant companion, Alice B. Toklas. 
Miss Stein never explained why she called 
her own life story, “The Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas.” Among the first to 
recognize Picasso, Matisse, and other 
modern French painters, Miss Stein made 
her Left Bank apartment a meeting place 
for a generation of artists and writers. 
Her last book, “Brewsie and Willie,” is 
about the GI’s in 
France. 

JaMEs MAxTOoN, 
61, Socialist mem- 
ber of the British 
House of Com- 
mons; in Largs, 
Scotland, July 23. 
Although he was a 
radical and a paci- 
fist, his complete 
sincerity and wit 
made him one of 
the best-loved men 
in Commons for 24 
years. He was once 
suspended for call- 
ing the Conserva- 
tives “murderers of 
slum children.” 
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STRIKING FORCE “PACKET” 


The Army is dedicated to the fast movement of troops, to 
lightning-like strikes in offense and the fast deployment 
of defending forces to key positions. 


This principle is implemented by the close alliance be- 
tween land and air forces. To the Third Air Force (Troop 
Carrier Command) has gone the job of speeding the trans- 
port of airborne battle specialists. 


And to the Fairchild Packet has come a major role in 
the maneuvers that develop these techniques. 


The Packet can shift from assignment to assignment 
with ease. It tows gliders. It carries guns, trucks or light 
tanks. It transports a complement of 42 airborne infantry- 
men. It is a jump ship for a like number of paratroopers. 
And, in a few minutes, it can be transformed into a hos- 


pital plane, carrying 34 litter wounded and four attendants. 
The first plane designed specifically to carry cargo, 


with abilities typical of Fairchild design and engineering 
ingenuity, The Packet proves its versatility on duty with 


the Third Air Force. 





IN COMMERCE, TOO... 


The Packet can carry cargo no other transport can 
handle. Its spacious, boxcar-like hold accommodates 
bulky goods. 

The hold is loaded and unloaded swiftly and with 
ease. Above all, The Packet is an efficient airplane. 
Its inherent economies are vitally necessary to profit- 
able air freight operations. For details of The Packet 
as a commercial “flying boxcar” write Transport 
Sales Division. 











AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


a=FaAl RCH [ LD pot ol al PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. e Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Men Without Words 

Among America’s war victims, one 
group of combat veterans was peculiarly 
marked with tragedy and frustration. Be- 
cause of serious head injuries, they had 
lost the basic skills of talking, reading, or 
writing. Long after their wounds were 
healed, the men lived on in a strange and 
lonely world—helpless, frightened, irri- 
table, and obsessed with the idea that 
they would never recover. 

Hardly two cases were alike. One 
young soldier, wounded by a shell frag- 
ment on the left side of the brain, could 
comprehend written material but was un- 
able to read it aloud. He could obey 
simple commands and distinguish right 
from left. Another man, also with a 
cunshot injury to the brain’s left side, 
understood spoken and written speech 
but was unable to speak except in simple 
phrases. He could name simple objects 
but a complex object confused him. A 
third soldier with a compound depressed 
fracture of the skull could read and 
speak well enough but could not write. 

Army doctors diagnosed this trouble as 
aphasia, which means diminution or loss 
of the power of expression or comprehen- 
sion, due to injury to or disease in the 
specific brain area which governs such 
activities. And as increasing numbers of 
these hopeless cases filed into Army hos- 
pitals during the war, the Office of the 
Surgeon General, Norman T. Kirk, de- 
signed a special program to save them. 
Neurological tests made on groups of 30 
to 100 patients revealed that the men 
needed a complete reeducation in how 
to talk, read, and write. Accordingly, 


attractively furnished kindergartenlike 
rooms were set up in Army neurological 
and neuro-surgical hospitals throughout 
the country. 

Alphabet Soup: First, aphasia vic- 
tims were taught the sound of letters, 
then simple words and sentences that 
helped them get about in their daily liv- 
ing. Some learned best by repeating chil- 
dren’s nursery rhymes and songs. Others, 
unable to understand the meaning of let- 
ters of the alphabet, caught on by feeling 
them on children’s blocks or by tracing 
them with colored chalk on blackboards. 
When advanced patients showed signs of 
boredom with juvenile stories, doctors 
obligingly gave them adventure and 
comic books, science magazines, and 
colorful textbooks. 

No matter how often the men tele- 
scoped their words, forgot new ones just 
learned, grew panicky, or flew into hys- 
terical rages over repeated failures, the 
specially selected teachers patiently re- 
assured them that aphasias are seldom 
permanent if properly treated. 

Psychological and personality factors 
play a strong part in recovery. Men who 
had been well-adjusted extroverts before 
injury got well faster than the seclusive, 
shy types. Those with high intelligence 
ratings seemed to improve more slowly 
than the ones in the lower brackets. But 
the soldiers who were wounded in cir- 
cumstances that implied guilt or neglect 
on their part and who built up complex 
psychological barriers were the hardest to 
cure. 

To get at their problems, Army doctors 
borrowed the technique called narco- 
synthesis, used successfully by the Army 
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Black Star 


Bitter-Sweet: The Masaryk Children’s Home in Prague is housing youngsters 
suffering from discase and malnutrition. Among the foods UNRRA has been sending 


are lemons. Here a forum of tasters pucker up and ponder the strange fruit. 












Air Forces in treating psychoneurotics 
(NEwsweEEK, May 29; 1944). The apha- 
sia patients were injected with a solution 
of sodium amytal. Within a few minutes, 
they became completely relaxed and could 
speak easily and confidently. Elated over 
their success, they continued to improve 
after the drug wore off. 

From a wartime peak of more than 
1,000 cases of aphasia, the Army had re- 
duced the number last week to 116. But 
neurologists predicted that within the 
next few years a large group of veterans, 
otherwise in good physical condition, 
might require the aphasia treatment for 
the cumulative effects of war injuries on 
their brain centers. 


oe 


Sterility and a Man’s Liver 


For one of medicine’s most intricate 
problems—male sterility—Dr. Gerson R. 
Biskind of the University of California 
Medical School recommends the simplest 
of treatments—large doses of vitamin 
B-complex. Success follows in an en- 
couraging number of cases, the scientist 
claims, because this vitamin is essential 
for certain liver functions which control 
the sex hormones. 

Biskind got his clue to the new sterility 
treatment in studies with rats, conducted 
both in California and in Baltimore at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. Normally 
the liver either destroys excess hormones 
or reduces them to inactivity, thus main- 
taining a correct balance between male 
and female sex secretions in the body. 
But when a man fails to get enough 
vitamin B-complex, the liver is unable to 
throw out the female hormones. The 
balance is upset, and the superabundance 
of female hormones produces symptoms 
which in the male cause some types of 
infertility. 

Other liver activities may also be af- 
fected by vitamin-B deficiency, the studies 
revealed. Important among this organ’s 
functions is the utilization of starch and 
sugar. Signs of vitamin deficiency, par- 
ticularly of B-complex, occur regularly in 
cases of diabetes, Biskind pointed out, and 
the addition of B-complex to crude liver 
preparations has helped to reduce the ab- 
normal amount of sugar in the blood of 
diabetic patients. 


oe 


Mesantoin for Grand Mal . 


Better control of grand mal, the most 
severe convulsive form of epilepsy, was 
promised last week in a report by Dr. 
Jerry C. Price of New York on experi- 
ments with a new drug, mesantoin. 

Described as a “sister drug” to dilan- 


tin, or phenytoin now used 





sodium, 


widely in treating this disease, mesantoin 
has one significant advantage over the. 
older drug—it does not cause painful 
swelling of the gums. Epileptics who 
take dilantin have at times suffered such 
severe swelling that the gums almost 
covered the teeth. 
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" Even homebodies like me 
will soon be taking trips ” 


Glamorous new types of passenger 
cars are taking to the rails. The con- 
venience and luxury they offer give 
rail travel an added appeal that even 
a confirmed stay-at-home finds hard 
to resist. 

You know about the advances in 
railway passenger equipment that are 
here and in the making—the marvelous 
new coaches, dining cars and sleepers, 
offering eye-appeal, comfort, relaxation 
—features that make your railroad trip 
a tempting, enchanting adventure. 

Like numerous passenger cats of 
advanced design already in service, 
Many new Cafs now on the way will be 
built of an extra-strong, weight-saving 
Bethlehem steel called Mayari R. 

By using Mayari R car-builders lop 





off as much as fifteen tons of dead- 
weight per car. Passengers like the 
convenience and smooth riding of these 
lighter, new-type cars—and the faster 
runs that they help make possible. 


Railway men like them, too, for loco- 
motives pull them much more easily. 


_ Used in freight cars, Mayari R re- 
sults in a weight-saving of as much as 
six tons per car, often with a propor- 
tionate gain in carrying capacity. 
Mayari R, like many other Beth- 
lehem products, is helping the railroads 
prepare for the great days ahead. Both 
railroads and car-builders are making 
wide use of this strong, weight- 
reducing steel in their programs of 
providing: ever-better transportation 
for shippers and the traveling public. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





New -luxury passenger cars of weight-saving steel give added appeal to travel by rail 
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While scientists puzzled, German 


Why the Ice Age? 


More than a million years ago, great 
sheets of ice crept over the earth’s sur- 
face, carving out valleys and lake beds 
and changing significantly the flora and 
fauna of Europe and North America. 
Some 20,000 years have passed since the 
Ice Age completed its slow retreat. And 
since 1800, scientists have offered dozens 
of theories about the origin of these 
strange frigid masses. 

The earliest belief was that as the 
earth grew older it became progressively 
colder, until the ice fields were formed. 
But this theory, which was first advanced 
at a time when only one glacial period, 
the Pleistocene, was known, was dis- 
proved by the discovery of earlier ice 
eras® and by the fact that between them 
the earth grew warm, 

Among the other explanations which 
have been suggested are loss of heat 
from the sun’s surface through reduction , 
of the carbon-dioxide content of the 
atmosphere; elevation of the icy regions 
into higher altitudes; changes in the 
direction of ocean currents; shifting of 
the earth’s axis; moving of the conti- 
nents over the earth; cutting off of solar 
heat by a huge cloud of volcanic dust: 
and changes in the relative position of 
the earth and sun. 

Last week in the journal Science, Prof. 
Gilbert N. Lewis of the University of 
California ventured yet another explana- 
tion of the peculiar advance and retreat 
of the mammoth glacial sheets. 

Lewis claims that the remarkable phe- 


nomenon was due to the slow, cumulative 
siphoning of water from the warm oceans 





*Ice masses also appeared in the Carboniferous and 
Permian periods of the Paleozoic era and in the 


Huronian time of the Proterozoic era. 


artists pictured the strange and chilly world of great gran’ma and gran’pa 


to the ice beds. When such an ice field 
got started, the air over it was dry and 
cold. Then warmer air from the ocean 
rose, causing moisture which fell as rain 
or snow, and sent the softened ice in 
widening sheets over the land. Through a 
slow process of evaporation, the ocean 
beds were partly emptied. By the time the 
moisture was evaporated, the warm ocean 
air had superseded the cold air, and the 
Ice Age ended. 


oor 


Atoms in the Cyclotron 

As the fifth atom bomb smashed its way 
through Bikini waters last week, physi- 
cists at home stepped up their giant cyclo- 
trons to probe new secrets of the atom. 
@ In the red-roofed building hidden in 
the hills above the University of California 
campus, Dr, Edwin M. MeMillan and his 
associates applied frequency modulation 
to the university's 184-inch cyclotron, 
which will start peacetime operations this 
fall. The frequency modulation, or change 
in frequency to adjust for the slowing of 
atomic particles by increased weight, is 
accomplished by a variable condenser, a 
wheel-like rotating device. The conden- 
ser cuts down the frequency in much the 
same way that an ordinary radio is tuned 
down. 
@ At the University of Illinois, Prof. Don- 

] 4 al ‘ : ul nt " 

ald W. Kerst and his group of physicists 


announced a new 22,000,000-volt free- 
electron beam, with which they hope to 


“penetrate the core of the atom and study 


the nucleus in a way never before pos- 
sible.” The beam comes from the univer- 


sity’s betatron, which was designed by 
Kerst in 1940 and has been used before 


only to produce high-voltage X-rays. The 
betatron beam, composed of high-energy 


electrons, “has greatly different properties 


Culver Photos 


and possibilities from the high-energy 
beams of the much heavier positive ions,” 
the Illinois men explained. 


Pm 


X-Ray Counter 


How to measure the exact quantity 
and intensity of X-radiations has always 
bothered X-ray users. For example, the 
Geiger counter, used at Bikini and else- 
where to warn of radioactivity, measures 
only low-intensity X-rays. And standard 
detectors, such as photographic film and 
ionization chambers, are often either im- 
practical or fail to provide continuous 


information. 
Last week, scientists at the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories demon- 


strated a method by which it is possible, 


for the first time, to measure X-radiation 
with accuracy and speed over a wide 
range of intensity through the use of an 
electronic tube. 

The device used is the RCA photo- 
multiplier tube, introduced in 1941, but 
hitherto used for X-ray purposes only in 
automatic exposure timing for mass 
medical radiography, such as the United 
States Public Health Service and _ state 
tuberculosis-association surveys. In high- 


speed chest X-ray equipment the photo- 
multiplier tube is used to “trigger” the 
camera when the exact degree of light 
intensity for a perfect exposure has been 


obtained. With this equipment it is pos- 
sible to make as many as 2,000 miniature 


films in a single eight-hour day, Studies 
completed by Dr. John W. Coltman and 
Dr. Fitz~-Hugh Marshall of Westinghouse 
now show that the tube is a practical 
tool for wider measurement of X-rays, 
both in production and research. 


The photomultiplier tube not only 
works like a photo cell or supersensitive 
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Painting by Dean Cornwell—‘‘Santa Marta’s Good Fruit”’ 


Colombia is a Good U.S. Customer 


“Bananas” might be the reply of a quiz program contestant 


to a question asking the name of Colombia’s exports — but he 
would be starting well down the list. Many an American 


who knows the fine Colombian fruit does not realize that the 


country sells coffee, petroleum and gold, with a value many 
times that of its banana exports. 

Colombia is the world’s leading producer of mild coffee, 
possesses extensive petroleum resources, and is the largest 
producer of gold in South America. 

Colombia’s postwar projects will involve large expendi- 


tures in the United States. Principal imports from the U.S. 


are machinery, motor vehicles, raw cotton and cotton textiles, 
steel sheets, casings, oil-line pipe and tin plate. 


The best way to conduct an export or import business on an 
informed basis is by using the exchange, credit and trade services 
of The National City Bank, which has 44 overseas Branches. 


Our Officers at Head Office or Branches will gladly work with you. 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York + 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


First in Wirld Wide Lanking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Frank D.Smithis Supervisor 
of our Colombian Branches. 
For 27 years in the Carib- 
bean area and for 17 years 
in Colombia, he has helped 
win overseas business suc- 
cess for National City cus- 
tomers, many of them new 


tothe waysof foreign trade. 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA COLOMBIA 
Buenos Aires Bogota 
Flores Barranquilla 
Plaza Once Medellin 
Rosario CUBA 
Rio de Janeiro Cuatro Caminos 


117, Old Broad St, 
11, Waterloo Place 
INDIA 
Bombay 
Hong Kong Calcutta 





Hmerican O 


An original Navajo blanket woven by 
the American Indians of the Southwest. 



















American originality in many fields has 

created things of beauty that are joys forever. 

An American original that makes a contribution 
all its own is Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin — 

the first basic improvement in gin in over 300 years. 
It is distinguished by the color of fine vintage 
champagne, a natural result of our leisurely, time- 
honored way of producing it. 

This exclusive method gives you a smoothness 

so agreeable that you can make a perfect 


Collins or “the dry-est Martini in the world.” 
Truly, it rivals the finest spirits-of every land. 





Deagrams 
hint Lae 


DISTILLED DRY 








When available, our time-honored 
“ancient” bottle will replace the 
present ‘‘victory”’ bottle. 





Distilled from American grain. 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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“electric eye, responding to visible 
light rays, but also amplifies the_ re- 
sponse a million times, thus making 


possible measurements of small changes 
of light intensity. It is about the size 
of a small radio tube. 


Electron Shaker: The internal proc- 
ess, as described by Westinghouse sci- 
entists, is this: When light rays enter the 
glass tube, they strike a metal plate, or 
cathode, made of cesium-antimony, a 
metallic compound. Since the cesium- 
antimony is sensitive to visible light rays, 
the light striking those molecules causes 
some electrons to be shaken loose from 


their parent molecules. These free elec- 
trons then collide with a_ positively 
charged cesium-antimony plate, knocking 
loose more electrons. 

This stimulating process is repeated on 
nine plates, built in a circle around the 
inside of the tube. At each plate, more 
electrons join the flow of current until 
the flow is amplified 1,000,000 times. 
This final current intensity is what is 
measured, or is put to work to do some 
job, such as ringing a bell or stopping a 
conveyor belt. 

Besides the mass tuberculosis surveys, 
Westinghouse plans to use the tube in 
these wider industrial applications: (1) 
to locate flaws in metal castings as fast 
as the production line can carry them, 
(2) to reveal the exact concentration of 
certain substances in solution; (3) to 
determine the percentage of moisture in 
paper as it rolls through a paper mill, 
and (4) to “see” impurities in packaged 
food products before they leave a plant. 


RADIO 





Fremantle Over Europe 


Before the war, Paul Talbot was just 
another radio actor, only slightly dis- 
tinguished from the multitude by his 
grandiose ideas and flaming red hair. As 
wn Army veteran of 27, Talbot today is on 
the business side of the microphone with 
a share in a plum that has eluded Ameri- 
can and British advertisers and radio ex- 
ecutives for years: the inherent exploita- 
tion possibilities of the few commercial 
radio stations in Europe. 

Most European stations are owned and 
run by their various governments—and 
financed by license fees collected from set 
owners. These receipts are trivial com- 
pared withthe millions grossed by the pri- 
vately owned stations and networks of the 
United States. Despite years of contro- 
versy over the financial and other ad- 
vantages of private vs. public ownership, 
Europe for the most part evidently is 
happy with radio as it is. Only last week 
in England the House of Commons de- 
cided to renew the British Broadcasting 
Corp.’s strict, noncommercial charter for 
another five years. 

But there are some commercial stations 
in Europe—notably those in Spain, Italy, 
Luxembourg, and Andorra. And it was 
the last of these that first attracted Tal- 
bot’s interest. 

Andorra Venture: As a public-rela- 
tions lieutenant attached to the Services 
of Supply, Talbot in 1943 made his first 
trip to England. As an ex-radio man, he 








Hair Splitter: One of GE’s scientists checks the performance of the ion gauge, 
highly sensitive vacuum “measuring stick.” Recently developed scientific precision 
instruments are “splitting hairs” so minute these days that it’s now possible to 
measure vacuum pressures as low as 1/100 billionth of a pound per square inch 
and to measure thicknesses down to an infinitesimal 1/100 millionth of an inch. 


kept an off-hour eye on new radio fields to 


conquer. When he thought of commercial 
exploitation, his first objective was Radio 


Andorra, the 60,000-watt station in the 


tiny autonomous state in the Pyrennes. So 
neutral during the war that it would not 


even broadcast the news, Radio Andorra 
nevertheless was important to Talbot’s 
plans because it could be heard in Eng- 
land as well as in France and Spain. 

In the spring of 1945, a lawyer repre- 
senting him met an Andorra lawyer at the 
French-Spanish border to sign a contract 
giving Talbot exclusive rights to sell 
Radio Andorra’s time to advertisers in the 
United Kingdom, the British dominions, 
and the United States. 

Network Europa: Beyond the con- 
tract, however, Talbot’s business was still 
just a plan. Then, at a Mayfair party he 
met Dorothy Fremantle, a young, plump- 
ish, and bespectacled socialite, and un- 
folded his notions to her. She introduced 
him to John Donaldson-Hudson, wealthy 
manufacturer of television equipment and 
owner of Haulers, Ltd., Britain’s biggest 
trucking concern. In the fall of 1945, Fre- 
mantle Overseas Radio, Ltd., was formed 
with Donaldson-Hudson as chairman of 
the board, Miss Fremantle as director, 
and Talbot as American representative. 

Today the company has contracts for 
exploitation of commercial radio with 
Andorra, Radio Mirimar in Barcelona, the 
sixteen stations of the Italian network, 
and Radio Iberica, across the Straits of 
Gibraltar from Europe in the Internation- 
al Zone of Tangier. It is dickering with 
Radio Luxembourg, which is heard 
throughout Western Europe and_ the 
British Isles. Already the new company 
is in the front rank of British concerns 
handling sponsored programs abroad. Its 
personnel is limited but adequate to han- 
dle the present volume of business. 

Beaming at Britain: Fremantle’s ef- 
forts to get British sponsors for its com- 
mercial outlets are complicated at present 
by exchange regulations banning the ex- 
port of sterling. This ban limits potential 
British advertisers to those companies 
with funds in other countries to pay for 
advertising beamed at Britain. Another 
complication arose when Herbert Morri- 
son, Deputy Prime Minister, twice re- 
cently stated Labor’s disapproval of spon- 
sored programs being beamed to Britain 
and indicated the government would try 
to prevent it. This might be done by 
means of a regulation prohibiting British 
firms from using their foreign assets for 
radio advertising. 

Nevertheless Fremantle is going right 
ahead with the next step in its business— 
attracting sponsors. At the same time it is 
building up the programs of its stations. 
In an effort to offer American advertisers 
fare with which they are familiar, the 
firm last week bought three NBC The- 
saurus Libraries of recorded music, which 
will be supplemented with 70 new re- 
leases a month. 
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High Flying 

In the good old pre-Interstate Com- 
merce Commission days, reporters had 
free passes on railroads. When that was 
stopped the railroads began to run oc- 
casional junkets—trainloads of reporters 
with a bar and a crap game in the bag- 
gage car to cover such events as the 
spring sale of yearling steers in Mon- 
tana to cattle feeders in Iowa. The idea 
was that the railroads, which furnished 
the transportation, food, and entertain- 
ment, would earn a great deal of good 





Junket moments: Seriously, reporters (in 
third from left)... 


will and publicity; the reporters would 
get reams of copy. 

In the ’20s and °30s the biggest and 
best free junkets were run by the steam- 
ship companies. The mouth of many a re- 
porter still waters when he remembers 
the maiden voyage of some French Line 
or Cunard Line ship—first-class passage, 
plenty of champagne, and not too much 
writing to do. Then, during and after the 
second world war, the Army, the Navy, 
and the ATC ran a number of fancy’ 
junkets, one of which went around the 
world in 6 days 5 hours 28 minutes. Now 
private companies—mainly airlines—have 
begun to operate free junkets again. 

TWA last winter took reporters to the 
West Coast and back to inaugurate non- 
stop transcontinental service by Constel- 
lations. TWA, American Overseas Air- 
lines, Inc., British Overseas Airways 
Corp., and Air France operated trans- 
atlantic junkets. Last week one of the 
most extensive of privately run free trips 
for the press ended in New York—a 12,- 
000-mile tour to Buenos Aires and back 
to cover the start of Pan American Air- 
ways’ new through-plane service. 

The take-olf was from La Guardia 
Field on the morning of July 15; the aim 
was Buenos Aires within 38 hours. The 


DC-4 had on board two dozen reporters, 


editors, editorial writers, and radio men, 
and, during most of the trip, all the pay- 
ing passengers it could hold in the 55 
seats. The first stop—San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, was reached ahead of schedule in 
the afternoon. In a roped-off corner of the 
mezzanine floor of the PAA building, 
gallons of daiquiris made of the best local 
rum and the freshest local lime juice 
stood ready. 

An Ohio businessman waiting for an- 
other plane took three daiquiris and 
learned that the DC-4 flight was an in- 





into trouble with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Pan Am thought it had final per- 
mission for the new DC-4 service; the 
Brazilian Air Ministry said no. So the 
flight was held up for 24 hours in Belém. 
@ Wednesday—Morning take-off, with a 
mid-afternoon stop at Rio de Janeiro and 
evening landing at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
where the local reception committee had 
Scotch, Martinis, and Manhattans wait- 
ing. Trouble with the Argentine Govern- 
ment over a DC-4 landing permit kept 
the junket in Montevideo overnight. 

@ Thursday—Morning arrival in Buenos 
Aires by three DC-3s while the DC-4 
went back to Rio. This completed the 
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Newsweek Photos—Sto' 


mirror) hear about Brazil from Ambassador Pawley and President Dutra (second and 


In fun, Columnist George Dixon clowns at breakfast in Rio 


augural junket with parties at every stop. 

“Say,” he said with envy, “you fellows 
are going to get drunk!” 

Toasting Down to Rio: Actually 
Pan American put the accent on infor- 
mation—a firsthand look at Brazil and 
Argentina and talks with heads of gov- 
ernments, newspapermen, businessmen, 
and United States Ambassadors. Even in 
San Juan reporters had a chance to see 
signs of the air boom which has set a 
dozen charter plane operators into com- 
petition with regular airlines for New 
York-Puerto Rico traffic. But good-neigh- 
bor hospitality being what it is, govern- 
ment well-wishers in Latin America made 
sure there was plenty for the press to eat 
and drink everywhere along the tour. The 
pilots and crew members who had more 
exacting work to do, weren’t in on the 
parties. From San Juan on the junket 
went like this: 

@ Monday evening, July 15—Take-off 
from San Juan with 2-gallon container of 
daiquiris for the still thirsty. One-hour 
stop at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, where 
the local committee to promote the tour- 
ist trade offered a rum and Angostura 
punch with grated nutmeg on top. Take- 
off for Belém, Brazil. 

@ Tuesday—Dawn landing at Belém, just 


south of the Equator, Here Pan Am ran 


38-hour trip in about 72 hours. Afternoon 
off-the-record press conference with Am- 
bassador George S. Messersmith, who of- 
fered whisky if anyone wanted it. No one 
was thirsty. Evening cocktail party at the 
Argentine Foreign Ministry. Beefsteak 
dinner. Night club. 

@ Friday—Press conference with Presi- 
dent Peron. Evening cocktail party at 
the Circulo de la Prensa—the Argentine 
Press Club. Reception and exhibition of 
native Argentine songs and dances at 
Radio Splendid. 

@ Saturday—Evening take-off by DC-4 
from Buenos Aires (with the new service 
now legalized) and a stop at Montevideo. 
@ Sunday—Tour of Rio de Janeiro; eve- 
ning cocktail party with foreign corre- 
spondents and night-club dinner at the 
resort town of Petrépolis. 

@ Monday—Morning press conference 
with Ambassador William D. Pawley, who 
offered liquor or coffee. Everyone took 
coffee. Gin-and-tonic and lunch at the 
Copacabana Palace Hotel; press confer- 
ences with the Brazilian President and 
Foreign Minister; evening cocktail party 
and champagne dinner at the Brazilian 


Press Club. 


@ Tuesday—Morning take-off from Rio; 
midnight landing at Port-of-Spain with 


two hours in a Calypso club bar, featuring 
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Last week I woke up to the 
fact that I was carrying only about 
40% enough insurance on my house. 


I’m the national average. The 
chances are you are, too. 


We wouldn’t think of roofing or 
painting only 40% of our house, yet 
the figures show that most of us go 
around with only one end of our 
houses insured. We may actually 
carry only enough insurance to pro- 
tect the mortgage holder— nothing 
for ourselves. 


IT’S WORSE TODAY 


_ We always did carry too little 
insurance. And today we probably 


carry a heck of a lot too little, 
because replacement value of our 


homes has shot up (the national 
average of increase since 1939 is 
45°>), and we’ve let our insurance 
stand at pre-war levels. This is dila- 


THE CONTINENTAL 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


(FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES) 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY company oF NEW york 


Bernard M. Culver, Choirman 


Frank A. Christensen, President 








tory, darn-foolish and dangerous. 


If your house burned tonight 
would you want only enough insur- 
ance money to rebuild only about 


two-fifths of it? 


YOUR HOUSE IS WORTH MORE 


Don’t kid yourself about this dis- 
crepancy. Ask a contractor to give 
you a rough idea as to what he’d 


charge you to rebuild. 


You’ll get an answer which will 
probably shock you into upping your 
insurance as soon as you can fly to 
the phone and call an AMERICA 


FORE agent. 


It is utterly ridiculous to carry 
too little insurance, because, in my 
opinion, fire insurance is one thing 
in this country that is dirt cheap 
today. (The average cost has gone 


down 40% in 30 years.) 


What I say about home insurance 
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applies to furnishings, too. 


BUSINESS PROPERTY, ALSO 


Also to business property. Re- 
placement values here, too, have 
skyrocketed in recent years but 
many owners are fast asleep with 
their same old pre-war insurance 
coverage. Ask your AMERICA 
FORE agent today to help you 
determine your real insurance needs 
—it’s a technical problem which 
calls for expert help. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


I’ve dug into this subject of to- 
day’s new insurance needs and 
investigated new kinds of insurance 
available now, and I’ve written a 
little booklet about ’em which you 
can get by sending the coupon below. 
Among other things, this book helps 


you to make a simple inventory of 


your household possessions. 


FREE BOOKLET 


AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 
80 Maiden Lane, Room 1719 
New York 8, New York 


Please send me a freameopy of don herold’s 
booklet, “YOUR INSURAN viz.” 


Name 


Street # Bakes 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 


HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


MAN) 
sae a 


HUBER CONTRIBUTES to the “readability” of your favorite magazine 
by producing not only the printing inks for which this company is 


internationally famous, but also the prime white ingredient for the 


coating of fine paper stock. This substance — Kaolin clay — provides 
the lustrous whiteness that characterizes every well-printed page. 
Huber Kaolin deposits in South Carolina and Georgia, among the 


largest in the world, deliver thousands of tons of refined clay each 


month to the paper making and rubber industries. 


The resource-fulness of the company’s operations, however, has 


extended its service into many industrial fields. Huber carbon black, 
which makes jet black printing ink, 1s also the essential wear-resist- 
ing element of tire treads and rubber goods. Other Huber products 
include natural gas, petroleum and rubber chemicals. Top-notch 
quality is achieved because Huber 


controls most of its natural re- 


sources and every step of produc- 
tion from the ground up! 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New Yorks Chicago; St. Louis, 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 


Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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the “quick take-off’—Scotch and water in 
a trick glass to be taken at one gulp. The 


Scotch comes out first, then the water. 
€ Wednesday—Stopof at San Juan and 
then home to La Guardia Field. 

The Payoff: The mixup in landin 
permits for the first flight took the edge 


off Pan American’s attempt to dramatize 
the fact that its fast through-plane sery- 


ice is now in operation. But the junket 
netted the airline several radio broadcasts 
and much publicity. Buenos Aires news- 


papers carried top stories on the Perdn 
press conference, with high mention of 
the fact that the visiting American jour- 
nalists came by Pan Am. Other Latin 
American papers gave good space to the 
trip, and its stops and starts made copy 
in the United States. 

The newspapermen themselves came 
home tired but loaded with information, 


pictures, and story ideas. For example, 
Montgomery Wright of The New York 
Sun had enough notes to write a series of 


six articles. And the press called the trip 


one of the best. 





~—_— 


The Strange Case of Ed Kennedy 


No other news story of the entire 


second world war caused such a furor 
as that datelined Rheims, May 7, 1945, 
by Edward Kennedy of the Associated 


Press. Twenty-four hours before the off: 
cial time set for the disclosure, Kennedy’s 
accurate and detailed account revealed 
that the war in Europe had ended. 

To Kennedy, hard-working veteran of 
many years’ service with the AP, the 


scoop brought little except grief. Almost 


at the same moment that the story hit 


American newspaper desks an angry Su- 
preme Headquarters of the Allied Ex- 


peditionary Forces (SHAEF) suspended 


all AP sending privileges (NEWwswEEK, 
May 14, 1945). Two hours later this sus- 


pension was narrowed to Kennedy and 
his staffman, Morton Gudebrod, who had 
telephoned the story to London. 

Last week, by orders of General of the 
Army Eisenhower, Kennedy was rte 
stored without prejudice to his status as 
correspondent accredited to the United 
States Army. But Eisenhower's generous 
gesture, made at the request of Sen. 
Sheridan Downey, California Democrat, 


did not restore Kennedy to his old job 


with the Associated Press. 
By the time the disaccredited Ken- 
nedy, who has stoutly insisted that he 


had merely done his duty as a reporter 
in breaking through the censorship with 
his famous scoop, returned to the States 
he was very much in dutch, Fifty-six 


scooped correspondents, goaded by their 
home offices, had roundly condemned 


him, and President Robert McLean of 
the AP had publicly castigated him. 
General Manager Kent Cooper, how- 
ever, greeted him warmly and told him 
to take a vacation until things quieted 
down. Kennedy did. But when he tried 
tc go back to work he was informed that 
he was on “inactive status.” In the next 
few months he tried three times to 
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resign and each time his resignation was 
rejected by Cooper. 

In the meantime several offers of jobs 
-some by AF member papers—were 
made to Kennedy, who was by now be- 


coming the most bewildered reporter in 
New York. When Cooper learned of 
these he suggested that Kennedy accept 


ene and use it as his reason for resigna- 


tion. Kennedy refused, saying that the 


only reason he wished to quit the AP 
was MciLean’s statement about him. 


Whim or Wham? Then one day $4,- 


986.80 appeared in his bank account. 
The AP. would not say whether this was 


just a Whim or severance pay. It is still 


in Kennedy’s account, untouched. Next 








Associated Press 
Kennedy’s status remains an enigma 


he received in the mail a form letter 


referring to a settlement of accounts “in 
connection with your resignation.” Since 
his resignation had been refused, he did 
hot answer it, because he did not know 
how. And that’s the way the celebrated 
Kennedy case now stands. 

In announcing the clearing of Ken- 
nedy to the Senate, Downey said: 

“General Eisenhower . . . has removed 
any bar which might prevent Mr, Ken- 
nedy from working with the War De- 
partment and the Army in his profession 
as a writer. General Eisenhower's action 


... does not rescind the decision of 
Supreme Headquarters . . . but never- 
theless restores to Mr. Kennedy the op- 


portunity of resuming, without prejudice, 
his work as a military correspondent 
should he desire to do so . . . General 


Eisenhower also has told me that he 
wishes Mr. Kennedy every success.” 

.. ro this all that the AP would say was: 
No comment.” 

Meanwhile, .Kennedy continued to 
work on a book about his experiences as 
@ correspondent. He continued also to 
maintain a dignified silence about himself 
and his presumed employers. 















































KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS... Rugged, reliuble, 


for night lighting...or emergency current anywhere 
OUND-THE-CLOCK schedules will help speed up many 


long awaited, much needed construction jobs—includ- 
ing the work of rebuilding and repairing the nation’s roads 


and highways. Kohler Electric Plants will meet the demands 


of engineers and contractors wherever a steady, reliable source 
of current is needed for night lighting or auxiliary power, 


Kohler Plants have built a world-wide reputation for rug- 
gedness, endurance, and satisfactory service under exacting 
conditions, in the construction of airports, dams, bridges, 


railroads, subways, oil wells, pipe lines and other projects. 

For today’s needs, Kohler Plants are important in many 
other ways, too, Do you own a summer home, farm, or busi- 
ness remote from public utilities? A Kohler Electric Plant 
will mean lights, running water, refrigeration, automatic heat 
and other facilities for greater comfort 


or profit. In hospitals, schools, theatres, 
police radio stations, hatcheries, green- 


houses, and factories, Kohler Plants are 


vital safeguards against emergency power 
stoppages from unpredictable causes — 


preventing panic or loss of revenue. 
Ranging in size from 800 watts to 10 
kilowatts, Kohler Electric Plants are 


backed by the 73-year-old tradition of 
Kohler quality. Write for full particu- 


lars. Kohler Co., Dept. 8-N, Kohler, Wis. 











Kohler Electric Plant 
Model E, 1500 wests, 115 


volt DC, Hand-cranked. 


HATCHERIES-FARMS 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS « PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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RAILROADS: Goods to Ship, but No Boxcars 


On Tuesday, July 23, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. banked two blast 
furnaces and six open hearths at its South 
Chicago plant. Next day it stopped three 
rolling mills. Production was cut 25 per 
cent. Of 13,000 workers, 3,000 had to be 
put on part time or shifted to different 
jobs. Layoffs impended All this was be- 
cause 14,000 tons of finished steel awaited 
shipment but there were not enough rail- 
road cars to move it. 

In Pittsburgh, an official of another 
steel company told The New York Journal 
of Commerce: “The boxcar situation is so 
serious that a continuation of present con- 
ditions will cause mill curtailments within 
a week.” In New York, W. C. Kendall of 
the Association of American Railroads’ 
car-service division said boxcar supply 
was “tighter than for any period during 
the past 25 years.” 

In the six weeks from June 1 to July 18, 
Kendall’s division routed 29,000 empties 
to the gateways of the western railroads, 
but they were not enough to move the 
record crops of wheat and corn, which 
were exceeding the government’s former 
estimates by millions of bushels. 

Over the 98-mile unballasted track of 
the Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railway 
in the Oklahoma Panhandle, as many as 
six wheat trains daily were chugging 
through the unofficial wheat capital of 
Forgan. But unmoved ‘grain still choked 
the elevators and overflowed on sidings. 

All this pointed to an increasingly ap- 
parent fact—a fact as ominous and dan- 
gerous to the nation’s economic health as 
a strike in steel or autos: At a time when 
the basic industries were at last beginning 
to roll, the nation confronted a transpor- 
tation crisis worse than when the war 
strained the seams of over-loaded, over- 
age freight cars. The picture at a glance: 
@ Freight loadings for the week ended 











July 20 were 921,496 cars, greatest since 
October 1941. Shipments of coal, live- 
stock, forest products, ore, and less-than- 
carload merchandise were all exceeding 
their 1945 rate. 

@ Export grain shipments of 98,567 car- 
loads for the first six months of 1946 were 
62 per cent above the 1945 period. 

@ By October, said J. Monroe Johnson, 
head of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, the weekly demand for freight cars 
will exceed 1,000,000. 

€ To meet it, the railroads on Jan. 1 had 
1,759,662 freight cars. But as of July 1, 
34 per cent of these were more than 
twenty years old, and another 20 per cent 
beyond the usual scrapping age of 30. 
And 78,239 stood on rip tracks awaiting 
repairs which were slow in coming be- 
cause of shortages of skilled mechanics 
and lumber and other supplies. 


Significance 


Although the freight demand is now 
greater than during the war, the rail- 
roads, for a variety of reasons, are able 
to handle less. Strict wartime orders for 
maximum loading and minimum turn- 
around time no longer obtain. Manufac- 
turers, anxious to move stuff quickly, 
don’t wait till they have full carloads 
ready. Work weeks are shorter and 
cars frequently lie unloaded over the 
week end. 

Nevertheless, the roads are surpassing 
themselves in handling the traffic. John- 
son of the ODT “never dreamed” they 
could exceed 900,000 cars a week; last 
week they revealed they had beaten it 
by 21,496. But there was freight enough 
for 30,000 more. 

The railroads have only 41,573 new 
cars on order. Johnson believes the need 
is for more than twice that. June deliv- 
eries of 2,094 cars were a mere fraction 





George Tapscott 


With boxcars scarce and getting scarcer, the Beaver, Meade & Englewood Railway struggles to get the wheat out 
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We had.a. perfect thip by CLIPPER gi 





Londow! The famous Tower. of London, tor instance 





m 
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1. The time 9 sawed by Clipper has been vital to 
Muy business negotiations in England —my wife 
Jane has been a big help as THUY SCRETOAY  « 





— ts really not one bul many Towers... - 


Shannon, Sneland! Wew going 
te ayplore that Lovely queen 
Cand, —see a horse race —then, 
home t New York by Clipper! 


If it isn't Pan American 
it isn't a Clipper 


3. We even found time for a bicycle trip! Of 


cowrse, food and accommodations in 


England, ane 


not pentiful— but since we've had a success ful 
business trip we don't mind, a bit! Tomorw w— 


Even though travel at present is limited, 
England will soon again be ready to wel- 
come tourists. Now is the time to plan for 
that long-deferred visit. 

And when you go by Clipper, every flying 
hour will be a pleasure! More than 416 
million miles of overseas flight now lie be- 
hind the take-off of every Clipper. This fly- 


ing experience is translated into the distinc- 
tive Pan American service that has been 
world-famous for I8 years... the extra some- 
thing that makes “going by Clipper” a unique 
and delightful experience ... You will land 
only 14 miles from the center of London. 


For rates and reservations see your Travel 
Agent or the nearest Pan American office. 


FAN AMERICAN Wortp AIRWAYS 
The System of theHying Ciippers a - 





PRESENT 
MATERIAL 





You may be surprised but plastics 
are finding some of their soundest 
and largest volume uses today COM- 
PLEMENTING other basic mate- 
rials, NOT COMPETING WITH 
THEM. 


Take glass, for example . .. a combination 
of glass and Monsanto Plastic has for 
years produced acres of laminated safety 
glass for modern automobiles; the glass 
provides the hard surface, the toughness, 
resiliency and non-shattering qualities 
that have saved so many lives. 


Glass cloth impregnated with Monsanto's 
Thalid* resin created the war's famous 
Doron body armor that stops a .45 bullet. 


Glass fiber impregnated with a Monsanto 
industrial resin makes super-efficient and 
easily handled insulation batts. 


Monsanto Plastics are being combined 
with glass to make millions of style-wise 
and efficient packages, closures and con- 
tainers. 


Every day in similar ways plastics 
are forming partnerships with ply- 
wood, or paper, metal, cork, fabric, 
to produce merchandise of greater 
utility and value...in many 
fields, perhaps yours. For technical 
data and expert help in using plas- 
tics to best advantage... with or 
without other materials... write, 
wire or phone: MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. In 
Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver. 


*Reg. U. S.1Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


GERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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of the 1941 total production of 80,623 
cars. Car builders say the situation is a 
vicious circle: For lack of revenue, the 
railroads—which are pressing for a 25 
per cent increase in rates—have placed 
few orders. For lack of orders, the build- 
ers have scant priorities from the Civilian 
Production Administration. 

Last week, Johnson tried to break the 
circle. He proposed that the RFC finance 
immediate orders for 50,000 new cars, 
then rent them to the railroads. He would 
ask the CPA for more priorities. He 
sought the roads’ approval. They listened, 
but showed no haste to get behind his 
plan. With their expenses up $1,000,000,- 
000 a year since the war, their prime 
concern was still with better rates. So, 
for the time being, the circle continued 
to revolve. 


Chessie’s Claws 


Robert R. Young, self-appointed gadfly 
of the railroad industry, partially suc- 
ceeded in his advertising campaign to 
get people as well as hogs cross-country 
transportation without changing trains. 
Then he tackled the black market in 
tickets. Last week, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway chairman launched his 
latest effort at winning friends among 
the traveling public—an attack on out-of- 
date, “rolling tenement” sleeping cars. 
His ads demanded “an efficient new sleep- 
ing-car operating company which can 
and will buy modern cars competitively in 
quantity and service them economically,” 
and offered to supply “any independently 
operated pool” with new sleeping cars to 
be bought by the C. & O. Young, who 
sought control of Pullman’s sleeping-car 
concession (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 3, 1945) 
when a court ordered it separated from 
the car-building industry, has appealed a 
Federal court decision awarding it to a 
pool of 52 railroads. 


Texas Hi Jack 


On Nov. 13, 1894, the northbound ex- 
press of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road was stopped by a gang of outlaws 
near the Blackstone switch, 8 miles north 
of Muskogee, Okla. Last week, the same 
railroad—known to millions of Americans 
as “The Katy”—devoted a page-and-a-half 
of its monthly employes’ magazine to the 
colorful personality of Nathaniel (Texas 
Jack) Reed, the last surviving member 
of the gang. 

Now 84 years old, Texas Jack was 
found by Cecil Brown of The Tulsa 
World. Reed is living on an old-age pen- 
sion in a dingy Tulsa hotel room, still 
wearing a Buffalo Bill haircut, and en- 
gaged in writing his memoirs. He is “en- 
feebled by age and suffering from com- 
plications” sustained when shot through 
the hip, stomach, and arm by one bul- 
let from the rifle of Bub Ledbetter, 
a crack-shot deputy marshal who was 
guarding a shipment of money in the 
Katy’s express coach. 

An express agent in Dallas had tipped 


the gang about the shipment. They 
blockaded a_ siding with cross-ties, 
switched the approaching train on to it, 
and fired their rifles at its sides to frighten 
the crew and passengers. When the train 
stopped, the outlaws began to dynamite 
the express car. ~ 

Down Went Jack: Ledbetter killed 
one of the robbers, an Indian named Jim 
Root. Texas Jack, wearing false whiskers, 
entered the front passenger coach with a 
sack. He disarmed a deputy and made 
him carry the sack through the entire 
train. As they entered each coach Texas 
Jack exclaimed: “Drop your valuables in 
this here sack, or prepare to die!” Sam- 


Tulsa World 
Texas Jack Reed, retired train robber 


uel Sondheimer, an Indian Territory fur 
trader still living in Muskogee, saved a 
diamond ring and his watch by sliding 
them under the extra-long skirts of a 
woman passenger. 

As Texas Jack ran for his horse in a 
nearby woods, Ledbetter’s rifle got him. 
Pals helped Jack on his horse. After 2 
miles his pain was so great they put him 
on blankets under a rock ledge and left 
him. An Indian woman cared for him 
until he was able to get to Arkansas, 
where he stayed with a brother until 
conscience smote him. 

Texas Jack notified the famous “hang- 
ing judge,” Isaac Parker, he was ready 
to surrender. He turned state’s evidence 
against a man who engineered the rob- 
bery but didn’t take part in it. Judge 
Parker let Texas Jack go. He became a 
roving evangelist. 

Last week, Texas Jack said he hoped to 
have his memoirs completed by fall, and 
if they sell well, “do a little traveling.” 
With considerable pride, he described 
himself as the only survivor of “the 47 
most notorious outlaws of Territory days. 
That doesn’t include Al Jennings,”* he 





*Jennings, who also became an evangelist and anti- 
crime lecturer, was pardoned by President Theodore 
Roosevelt after serving five years for train robbery an 
now lives in Tarzana, Calif. Last year he lost a 
$100,000 libel suit against “The Lone Ranger.” 
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When a woman shops 

for food, you may think 

she is merely buying 

pounds of this 
and packages of that— | 
but to ber, 
shopping for food is really 
a creative excursion, 

because 


She has a picture 

of something very special 

she is going to achieve 

with the things she buys— 

a picture inspired 

in all likelihood 

by something 

she has seen or read in 

her favorite women’s magazine. 


In 3,500,000 homes 

a mental picture from McCall’s 

moves advertising into action— 

because McCall’s editors, 

guided by years 

of in-the-home research, 
have a knowledge 

of women’s needs and interests 
unsurpassed in publishing. 
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Sign of the jolly Tarlton Inn— 
familiar in 1774 as a haven of 
comfort for passengers staging 
along the New Hampshire Pike. 


Signs of Old-Fashioned Hospitality 


Liza friendly old tavern, William Penn Whiskey always 


PUtS a Man at his ease, Made with consummate skill down 


through the years, 1» wonderful mchnes, mellowness and 
fragrance have always stood out. That’s why today this 
fine and genial whiskey numbers its friends by the million. 


For a mild and cheery glass, by all means try William Penn. 





William 


JusrT AS FINE AND MELLOW AS CAN BE 
Llended Whiskey — 86 prov, 65% gi.n neutral spirits. Gooderham & Worts L'd., Peoria, Ill. ee, 
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dded. “Jennings only fed us robbers 
dean we were hiding out. He never did 
rob a train.” 


Po 


INDUSTRY: Scavenger Hunt 


A strike that began Jan. 4 closed down 
the Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Corp. Another strike begun in Feb. 19 
halted the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co.’s 
copper-rod shipments. As the strikes con- 
tinued, the Belden Manufacturing Co., 
which makes wire and cable, found its 
two regular sources of copper rod cut off. 
With copper from other sources extreme- 
ly scarce, Belden faced a shutdown of 
its Chicago and Richmond, Ind., plants, 
which would throw 1,500 men out of 
work. So to stay open the company sent 
95 of its salesmen out on a copper hunt. 


Belden’s search paid off. The men got 
small lots from companies in Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania. A million pounds 
were found and bought from War Assets 
Administration surplus at Belle Meade, 
N.J. Another 250,000 pounds were re- 
ported available at the Army Signal 
Corps’ Property Disposal Division in 
Ogden, Utah. William Sandy, Belden 
purchasing agent, flew out, and was in 
the offices four hours before Ogden knew 
the copper had been declared surplus. 

Belden customers also helped. Several 
fms, including the Chicago Hawthorne 
division of the Western Electric Co., 
swapped hard copper for enameled wire. 
A deal with the General Cable Corp. to 
exchange rubber plugs for copper brought 
in 80,000 pounds a week. 

Up to last week Belden’s copper cara- 


van had brought back more than 5,000,- 
WW pounds, and another 500,000 was 
Womised, Becanse Belden uses B00. 


mums a week, the scavenger hunt had 


tept the factories running nearly three 
months. Schedules had to a revised and 
operations were cut to a 40-hour week— 
but the men kept working. Equally im- 
portant, Belden sales the first half of 
1946 were more than $5,000,000— 
‘abreast of business last year. 


Preedom to Pai) 


Wiliam Barns Given’s training as an 
electrical engineer at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Yale, back in 
1904-08, stood him in good stead in 1929, 
when he became president of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., the country’s largest 
manufacturer of railway brake shoes. 
Still in that job today, Given, at 59, 
demonstrates his engineer's training by a 
prodigious memory for facts. But he has 
also demonstrated, in his seventeen years’ 
successful management of an empire of 
60 plants in seventeen cities, something 
schools don’t teach: an uncanny ability 
to train and instil self-confidence in his 
subordinates. To run such a vast organi- 
zation requires delegation of authority; 
Given’s ability to delegate has made him 
a legend in industry. He doesn’t tell his 
vision managers and plant superintend- 


ents what to do. He encourages them to 
think out their own solutions and act 
upon them. 

Given practices “progressive decentral- 
ization” of management because he feels 
it gives a stimulating feeling of per- 
sonal freedom all down the line. He 
preaches “from-the-bottom-up manage- 
ment”—where all employes participate in 
planning—in contrast to “top-down” con- 
trol. He regards himself more as a teacher 
than a boss. 

To Make Men Venture: Recently 
The Harvard Business Review asked Giv- 
en to put in writing some of the lectures 
he gives on the trips about the plants 
which occupy a third of his time. In the 
current issue of the magazine he puts 
first among his tenets of management the 
“freedom to fail.” 

He defines it thus: 

“Freedom to venture and freedom to 





take risks mean nothing if failure is al- 
ways punished. It does not matter what 
form the punishment takes—it can be a 
raised eyebrow or a sharp tone of voice, 
just as well as dismissal or failure to 
promote. 

“The man who is encouraged to take 
risks must know that any particular fail- 
ure will not draw criticism or derision. 
Of course this does not mean that a man 
can fail consistently and still continue to 
enjoy the company’s confidence; that 
would be impossible. And the risks that 
are taken must be intelligent risks, care- 
fully thought out and appraised in ad- 
vance. But the point is that, even though 
he does not have all the odds on his side, 
a man must be free to make a decision 
and initiate action, knowing that failure 
to bring success out of that particular 
venture will not harm him in the eyes of 
his superiors . . . At the same time, be- 








International Photos 


Hoar’s of London: Founded in 1673, Hoar’s, of Fleet Street, is the only family 
bank left in England. Tradition requires a member of the family to occupy its 
upstairs bedrooms. Business is transacted at the bank’s luncheon table, presided 
over by a steward-caterer whose larder holds partridges and kegs of beer. The head 
cashier still uses a quill pen. Old scales weigh out bags of silver. Head messenger 
Henry Blackshaw (bottom right) is 70 and has worked at the bank for 43 years. 


UNSURPASSED... 


Kingsbury Pale Beer is always 
good. Its smooth, uniform 
flavor satisfies the most exact- 


ing taste. Those who want the 


best ask for... 


fagstced 


Aristo? 


at OF 
Kingsbury Breweries Company, 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 


Protect home, car, boat, cottage, with 
S.0.S. FIRE GUARD. Underwriters’ 
approved. Inexpensively priced. See 
your local department, hardware, or 
auto supply store. The General 
Detroit Corp., Detroit 7, Mich. 


SOS Fire Quand 


1 qt. Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 
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in Springs Eternal: Carl Brandenfels, 34, potato farmer of St. Helens, Ore, 
that sulfa drugs would grow thicker fur on rabbits, and wondered if they 


wouldn't restore hair on his bald spot. Since he devised his sulfa preparation and 
made the above demonstration on 22 volunteers, nine of them—including Branden. 
fels—swore new hair appeared. Now he grosses $9,000 daily selling his mixture at 
$15. (Doctors have warned against use of sulfa ointments without prescriptions.) 





cause a man is given the freedom to fail, 
he is more likely to try things on his own 
which, in another type of organization, he 
would hesitate even to submit to higher 
authority for approval . . . Men seem to 
venture with even greater determination 
to win when the long-odds chance is their 
own idea and when in spite of the skepti- 
cism of their superiors—and sometimes 
because of it—they have freedom to act.” 


ana 


LABOR: Whither Foremen? 


The independent Foreman’s Associa- 
tion of America, formed in Detroit in 
1941, grew during the war to 50,000 
members, spreading from autos into rub- 
ber, steel, chemicals, radio, shipping, and 
meatpacking. It conducted strikes at Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass and the Briggs body 
plant in Detroit and at Goodrich Rubber 
in Akron. It now has 305 chapters in 28 
states. So far, however, it has won only 
one major contract—that which Harry 
Bennett, since deposed as Ford’s labor 
boss, granted May 9, 1944. 

Of the union’s present 40,000 members 
—membership fell off during the recon- 
version slack—only 5,000 are protected 
by contract, and 4,000 of these are at 
the Ford plant. 

On Sunday, July 21, 2,500 members of 
the FAA’s Chapter No. 1 at Ford author- 
ized a strike and gave the required 30-day 
notice to the National Labor Relations 
Board. The issues included how many 
officers in the River Rouge plant fire de- 


partment should be considered supe: 
visors, salary and working conditions of 
officers on Ford’s lake ships, union shop, 
checkoff, annual wage, and greater em- 
phasis on seniority. No wage increase 
was demanded. 

Patrick Mullin, president of Chapter 
No. 1, said Ford has been “too busy” to 
negotiate. The strike vote was hastened, 
he said, when the company tried to get 
foremen to check up on “goldbrickers’ 
in toilets and lunchrooms and at time 
clocks. He said his men objected t 
acting as “snoopers.” 

Ford remained silent on its intentions 
But Detroit doubted the dispute would 
ever reach an actual strike. Even so, the 
controversy brought into focus again a 
issue which occupies a top place on mar- 
agement’s list of problems. 

The NLRB, which at first vacillated in 
its policy toward unionization of foremen, 
in 1945 affirmed supervisory employes 
right to join the FAA. Last March 7, it 
went further and affirmed their right to 
join workers’ unions. Under this interpre 
tation, the government managers of 3,000 
seized coal mines still in their hands two 
weeks ago signed an agreement giving 
John L. Lewis’s catch-all District 5 
jurisdiction over 136 supervisory em 
ployes at four mines of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Significance 


The question of foremen’s unions will 
have to be decided ultimately by the Sv 
preme Court, or by new legislation. The 
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test case, as regards the FAA, is Packard 
Motor’s appeal of an NLRB ruling, now 

nding before the Cincinnati Circuit 
Court of Appeals. FAA officials admit 
their organization will remain a “legal 
eunuch” and have to mark time in further 
growth until the case is decided. 

Jones & Laughlin has an appeal pend- 
ing from the government contract with 
District 50. That union also plans a court 
test in case the company refuses to abide 
by the government-signed agreement. 

Management, which regards unioniza- 
tion of foremen as an encroachment on 
its right to manage, is not too hopeful of 
help from the Supreme Court, which usu- 
ally sustains the NLRB. Its best hope lies 
in legislation, such as the vetoed Case 
bill, which exempted foremen from 
NLRB jurisdiction. Its interim strategy is 
to remove—by morale-boosting programs, 
and by added responsibilities and digni- 
ties for foremen—the grievances which 








made them welcome unionization. There 
are about 3,000,000 foremen in industry, 
and so far only a minority is organized. 


Quill’s Point 
ns, Ore., Michael Quill’s scepter of power is a 
if they blackthorn stick, which he always car- 
ion and @ ties) He brought it with him from 
sranden. County Kerry, Ireland, in 1926. This 
tuve @ week he could wield it over 3,400 more 
ata s) workers—mechanics of American Air- 
ae lines, Inc. 
In the latest test of strength between 
the CIO’s left and right wings, the left 
d_ super triumphed. Quill’s Transport Workers 
litions off Union, until now largely confined to 
ion shop, New York City transportation, polled 
eater em 1811 of the mechanics’ votes to win a 
increas’ @ four-cornered election sponsored by the 
, National Mediation Board. The United 
Chapter Automobile Workers placed third with 
busy” to only 145 votes. 
hastened, The UAW president, Walter Reuther 
ed to get -who, though a Socialist, leads the CIO 
Ibrickers “right” wing—first tried to prevent the 
1 at time election, then sued in Federal Court to 
jected to prevent certification of the TWU. When 
| : the court ruled it had no jurisdiction, the 
~——e Mediation Board confirmed Quill’s vic- 
ite a tory. This gave the fiery-tempered Irish 
en SO, Ue radical his first foothold for expanding 
ia his power into national fields. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: The market’s worst break 
since March was blamed variously on 
foreign liquidation, price uncertainty, 
and tighter money. Tuesday’s plunge of 
532 points in the industrials was 
timmed to 3.50 at the week’s close, 
While rails were off 1.81 and utilities .48. 
Wealth: In a second study of income 
distribution the Federal Reserve Board 
found 47 per cent of American families 
received less than $2,000, 70 per cent 
less than $3,000, and only 3 per cent 
have $7,500 before taxes. 

Women: Labor Department interviews 
of 13,000 women workers disclosed 84 


DICTATING 


BUY NO csciven 


UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 
SOUNDSCRIBER 








because SoundScriber is: 


1) VERSATILE . . . records—one voice or several—with radio-like clarity, for a 
few minutes or for hours; anywhere, any time. 

2] CONVENIENT . hand or desk microphones speed dictation; you are not tied 
down to the machine. Fits a corner of your desk. 

© INEXPENSIVE . lower first cost, lower operating cost. Unbreakable, wafer- 
thin disc costs a few cents; holds thirty minutes’ dictation. 
No shaving, storage or breakage problems, 


4) SPEEDY ..... typing letters is fast and accurate because words sound 
crystal clear. Soft Speaker frees girls of ‘“headband-hair.” 


© SIMPLE ..... flip switch to record, flip again to listen. Dise handles and files 
like a letter, mails flat for regular postage. Confidential matters 
need never be transcribed. 


© PORTABLE . . . compact, light-weight mobile unit for travel use, cuts paper- 
work on field reports, speeds “on-the-spot” data to you. 


THOUSANDS IN USE — THOUSANDS OF USES 








Let us send you an actual SoundScriber 
disc to examine, to bend, to see how 
easy it handles and files. Learn for 
yourself the many ways you can put 
this miracle disc to work for you, saving 


time and money. Put a few letters on a 
SoundScriber dise—and determine for 
yourself the value of SoundScriber 
electronic dictating equipment to your 
business. Mail the coupon now. a 


«and here is your request for action 


First in Disc Dictation First Electronic Dictating System 
"JOUND/CRIBER 272 en 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Trade Mark 


I’m interested. Send me all the fags on SoundScriber. 
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This advertisement ts not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of 
these Securities for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of 
such Securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus; the Prospectus does not 
constitute an offer by any dealer to sell these Securities in any State to any 
person to whom it is unlawful for such dealer to make suck offer in such State. 


New Issues 


Maryland Casualty Company 


239,940 Shares* 
$2.10 Cumulative Prior Preferred Stock 
Price: $52 Per Share 





479,880 Shares* 
$1.05 Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative if and only to extent earned) 


Price: $26 Per Share 





“Rights (evidenced by Subscription Warrants) to subscribe for such Shares, at the respective 

prices stated above, have been issued by the Company, which Rights will expire at 

2 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, July 30, 1946, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 


from such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer these Securities under the securities laws of such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane The First Boston Corporation 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Hornblower & Weeks 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Lehman Brothers 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 
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The 
Russian Attache 
Says Touché 








**Ah Tovaritch, this Bacardi and Soda 
has melted my heart! And to think I once 
enjoyed vodka!” The attaché has a good 
case. Bacardi is unequaled the world over 
> for delicious delicacy and lightness, 
for subtly rich flavor and bouquet. 
Let credit be given to Bacardi’s secret 


83-year-old formula, which made 


Bacardi the original light-bodied rum. 


As Gospodin the Attaché 
so fervently points out— 


all nations agree— BACARDI 


Should someone attempt to slip over anything else but Bacardi— 
banish him to Siberia! 


RUM ...89 Proof. Bacardi Imports, Inc., New York 
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per cent work to support themselves or 
others, 13 per cent for special objectives 
such as buying a home, and only 8 per 
cent because they like to work. 

Personnel: The Bridgeport Brass Co, 
elected Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut to its board . . . Emil Kern 
became chief engineer of the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. ... C. L. Frederick 
became executive vice president of Ever- 
sharp, Inc. . . . James J. Caffrey assumed 
the chairmanship of the SEC .. . The 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. named Joaquin F, 
Reis fiscal vice president . . . The Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. named Robert 
W. Ward a vice president. 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Housewives: Greasy ovens and pots 
and pans can be wiped clean without 
scouring after a few drops of I.C. De- 
greaser have been applied, according to 
the interchemical Corp. of New York, 
manufacturer of the solvent. 

For Hosts: The top of the aluminum 
Sunday-Niter electric grill is a 10- by 
20-inch glass tray that can be lifted of 
and used as a serving tray.-The manu- 
facturer is the Ruhl Development Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

For Coffee Lovers: The Cory Corp. of 
Chicago is making an electric coffee grind- 
er that takes a pound of whole beans 
and enables coffee connoisseurs to mix 
their own blends . . . The General Foods 
Corp. now offers Sanka in instant form. 

For Drivers: The Motorola Gasoline 
Car Heater, made by the Galvin Manvu- 
facturing Corp. of Chicago, will operate 
whether or not the car engine is running. 
Five push buttons on the dashboard se- 
lect any temperature range from 50 to 
80 degrees. A thermostat control keeps 
the temperature constant. 
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LABOR TRENDS 





~~ 


Harry Bridges, left-wing leader of West 
Coast longshoremen, is losing influence 
over CIO policies in the West. His terri- 
tory was recently cut in half by Phillip 
Murray, who ordered California split into 
north and south zones. 


Bridges will accept the reduction without 
a fight, partly because he has been as- 
sured a free hand in his own northern 
half of the state. All other CIO regional 
directors are subordinates of Allan Hay- 
wood, CIO director of organizations. 
Bridges is now the only CIO union presi- 
dent who is also a regional director. 


Right-wing opposition was responsible for 
contraction of Bridges’s territory. 


Southern organizing drives of both major 
labor federations are moving into full 
swing. 

Van A Bittner, director of the CIO’s “Op- 
eration Dixie,” reports that he has 85 
NLRB petitions pending for designation 
of the CIO as bargaining agent. So far 
the CIO has won 89 elections. 


George L. Googe, AFL drive director, 
reports that the workers of the Gordon 
Clay Co. of Gordon, Ga., the Georgia 
Kaolin Co. (cement), and the Henry L. 
Siegel Co. (garment markers) of Fulton, 
Ky. have voted AFL, and Rome, Ga., 
policemen have applied for affiliation. 


The oldest strikes in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics files are three walkouts of South- 
em textile workers, CIO, at the Athens 
Manufacturing Co. (Athens, Ga., 700 
workers), Gaffney Manufacturing Ce. 
(Gaffney, S. C., 800 workers), and Broad 
River Mills (Blackburg, S. C., 150 work- 
ers). All three were called in 1945. 


Cio research experts are at work on a 
“record of congressmen” which will show 
votes on fifteen issues by each member of 
Congress and will contain a digest of im- 
portant bills passed by the session. The 
document will be distributed by each 
CIO union and by all PAC units. 


The United Auto Workers is backing its 
drive to get Congressional appropria- 
tions for special automobiles for: dis- 
abled veterans by example. The union 
Presented three special cars to vets in 
Detroit recently, paying for them out 
of its own funds. 


Andrew J. Higgins has settled his long 
quarrel with organized labor by signing a 
contract in New Orleans with the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers (CIO), which 
Will cover all divisions of his shipbuilding 
enterprise, 

















TRANE Weather 
GAVE THEM A WARM WELCOMES 


One of Dayton’s most notable solutions to the ~~ 
housing shortage is a group of handsome 
colonial buildings, designed to give homes to 
364 families. These comfortable units boast 
every new feature, from steel casement win- 
dows and venetian blinds to modern comfort 
through Trane Weather Magic. To the delight 
of the children there are even complete play- 
ground facilities. 


Throughout all of these new units, Trane 
Hot Water Heating Systems assure positive 
heating comfort with quick response to thermo- 
stat demands. An additional function of this 
modern Trane system is to provide year- 
round domestic hot water at the turn of a 
faucet for each family. The pleasant warmth 
and the unobtrusive beauty of Trane 
Convector-radiators add a finishing touch of 
perfection to this truly modern Weather 
Magic system, planned by the architects and 
contractors for this model housing develop- 
ment. 





More than 200 Trane field engineers in 
principal cities all over the country co-operate 


with architects, engineers, and contractors in airwa 


the apptication of Trane systems for your 
comfort. Ask your architect, engineer, or con- 
tractor for further information on Trane 
products and systems for heating, cooling, 


and air conditioning. 
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In the very midst of all 
New York’s most stimu- 
lating activities, the 
Hotel Chatham retains 
a spirit of calm serenity 
which busy visitors find 
most appealing. Its 
large, pleasantrooms and 
suites, its thoughtful 
service, invite rest and 
relaxation. Three distinc- 


tive restaurants gratify- 


ing a variety of moods, 
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“This 1S a Genuine ZIPPO i'll Buy It” 
No need to go to such extremes to be sure that you’re 
buying a genuine ZIPPO Lighter. True, for years 
“the fan test” has proved the unfailing windproof 
qualities of an ever faithful ZIPPO. But, the new 


post-war silver-like model has the name ZIPPO 
stamped on the bottom of the case, and on the face 


of the inside section 
as well, A time hon. 
ored unconditional 
guarantee is inclosed 


with every ZIPPO. 

So there is no need to 

be fooled by inferior 

S imitations — look for 
Fee, the name ZIPPO 
“4 when you buy it from 


your favorite dealer. 
ZIPPO MFG.CO. 
Dept. NW, 


Bradford, Pa. 


$3.50 with 


initial or 
. 


ZIPPY... 
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New Slants on Foreign Trade 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


We were standing on the station 
platform at Galion, Ohio, a construc- 
tion engineer and I, when a freight 
train went by with a couple of flatcars 
loaded with what evidently was elec- 
trical machinery boxed for export. 

“We need that equipment here at 
home,” the construction man said to me. 
The belief that we could 
better use at home a good 
deal of what this country 
exports has been coming to 
the surface during the short- 
ages of goods. It has been 
especially noticeable in the 
Middle and Southwest. I 
have heard it expressed in 
Chicago and Texas. It was 
frequently used in discus- 
sions of the British loan. The 


feeling was helped along by 


the recent flurry of concern in the Ci-- 


vilian Production Administration lest 
the suspension of price ceilings on ex- 
ports lead manufacturers to ship too 
much goods abroad. 

No important shift of opinion on ex- 
ports may have taken place in the 
United States, but it could occur if 
many more countries should engage 
like Canada in up-valuations of their 
currencies in order to put themselves 
in favorable positions to buy our 
goods. These have already perceptibly 
cooled our interest in making new for- 
eign loans in order to finance new ex- 
ports. Yet great and compelling rea- 
sons remain for continuing to ship 
large quantities of goods abroad. As 
Dr. Wayne C. Taylor put it in a hand- 
book recently published by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, we 
should “conduct international trade in 


such a manner as to build the ulti- 


mate prosperity and good will of the 
country.” 


When Henry Wallace first began 


talking about an annual ten billion 
dollars or so of exports, such figures 
needed no apology. He was more care- 
ful in the way he discussed a smaller 
volume of imports, Arthur Paul, direc- 
tor of the Office of International Trade, 
recently said our exports were running 
this year at an annual rate of nine bil- 
lions, or three times the prewar value. 
These are goods shipped on the pro- 
ceeds of loans made to other countries, 
or on relief account, or sold through 
the old channels of private trade. Many 


of them could be used in this country, 
like the lumber and other building 
materials Britain has been getting, but 


whatever might be said of separate 


commodities, the need for pursuing a 
large export business today is not hard 
to justify merely as investment for 
the future. 

The makings of competition Jater on 
are developing rapidly. The British, 
determined to sell 175 per cent of their 
1938 volume, are returning to old 

markets with centralized 
selling agencies. They are 
proving successful in fields 
formerly regarded as Ameri- 
can preserves. They are to- 
day the world’s greatest ex- 
porters of motor cars. The 
British were recently said to 
be getting four times our 
volume of machine-tool or- 
ders. Switzerland has been 
selling more textile machin- 
ery in Brazil, on one report, 
than all other countries put together. 
Traders of Britain, Sweden, Belgium, 
and other countries are profiting from 
our misdirected diplomatic policy in 
the Argentine. And so it goes. 


Many of these countries are ex- 
porting goods they need at home far 
more than Americans need similar 
goods. Their stake in foreign trade is 
greater than ours, but the energy of 
their pursuit warrants our doing what 
we can to maintain a position. 

Especially in Latin America is it 
important for us to hold old customers. 
Business houses in those countries still 
have large balances in American banks 
and are not unnaturally impatient at 
being unable to get their orders filled. 
These and other countries are indus- 
trializing in greater or less degree, and 
the sources of initial equipment always 
acquire options on new business in lat- 
er years. And we must trade if we are 
to maintain the ties of mutual interest 
between this country and those nations 
which are our natural allies, ties 
which may be of unimagined value 
to us in years to come, 

From the compulsion to go on ex- 
porting when we could use the goods 
ourselves we might progress to the 


view that imports need no more justi- 
fication than exports. Upon a saner 


public opinion we could build a more 
balanced trade policy. We might even 
come around to the view that the 
real value of foreign trade is in per- 
mitting us to acquire goods which 
others make more cheaply and better. 
And in that manner we can get pay- 


ment on our loans. Eprror’s NOTE: 
This is the last of a series of twelve 


articles by Mr. Love. 
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How to balance a business risk 


N A LITTLE KITCHEN in Newport, 


Tennessee, back in 1898, Mrs. 


Anna Stokely started tocan prize-crop 
vegetables. She had a knack for it, 


and it wasn’t long before people all 
over the State began to talk about the 


wonderful garden-fresh flavor of Mrs. 
Stokely’s foods. 


Mrs. Stokely’s four sons started to 


help her and the business grew out 
of the kitchen and into a building of 


its own. All of a sudden, the Stokelys 


discovered they were a company. 


Expansion soon proved expensive 


for the young firm, however, and fi- 


nancial help was needed. The Bank 


of Manhattan arranged a $50,000 
line of credit and Stokely started to 


branch out. 
But growth brought a problem. De- 
pendence on crops from one source 


alone—the Tennessee Valley—was 
risky. One spell of bad weather could 


ruin the crops, and the year’s business. 





Why not locate crops and plants 
throughout the Country—the Stokelys 
reasoned—and thus make the Com- 
pany independent of regional weather 


hazards? 


The small local company decided 
that this was the solution, and the 
Bank of Manhattan helped out again 
with more credit. It assisted in other 
ways, too. Working with the Company, 
the Bank’s officers studied Stokely’s 


methods of farming, canning, distri- 
bution, marketing and selling and 


“helped the firm work out a plan of 


expansion. In a relatively short time, 








Stokely was operating nationally. 


Today, this business that started in 
a kitchen—now known as the Stokely- 
Van Camp Company—operates 64 
plants in 15 states. Thus its crops are 
well distributed and its plant invest- 
ments safeguarded. Loans granted by 
the Bank of Manhattan, which contin- 
ues to work closely with the Company, 
now run into the millions. 

Still being provided, too, by the 
Bank of Manhattan, is an extra serv- 


ice of friendly interest and counsel— 


s0 important to firms that are grow- 


ing, or want to. 











Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 
MEMBER FEDERAL. 
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REAL SAVINGS FOR THE 


HARD OF| 





HEARING 





@ The picture above shows why 


“Eveready” “Mini« Max” batteries 


cost less per hour of use in hearing 
aids than any substitute! Ordinary 


battery (left) is made of round cells 
and wasted space! “Eveready” bat- 
tery (right) is made of flat cells—no 


space between them wasted by air, 
pitch or cardboard! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


_ Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


[he registered trade-marks guvarendy and 
di on 


**Mint-Max’’ 
stinguish products of National Car 


Company, Inc. 


» TRADE-MARKS 


MINI-MAX 


es 
Py 


Tuffy’s tremendous EX} 
loosens tight, rusty soféws easy; tightens 


Power-Arm closes 
Strong aluminum 
blade. In 3 popular 
sizes from $1.95 a; Kit Box of all 3 sizes, 
no extra chargé Ask your tool dealer or 
write us for free’ folder. 
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screws so they stay psi! 
for regular drivi 4 


handle, forged stge 
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Archbishops for America 

The increasing importance of the United 
States in the Catholic Church was em- 
phasized by Pope Pius XII last February, 


when he named four new American car- 


dinals to give the United States its highest 


total in history. Last week, the Pope 
placed new emphasis on the role of his 


American faithful by naming two new 


American archbishops. ~ 
In addition, the Pope filled the key post 


of Archbishop of St. Louis, vacant since 
the death of John Cardinal Glennon on 
March 9, just nineteen days after his ele- 


vation to the Sacred College. To fill the 


St. Louis post, the Pope named the Most 
Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of 


Indianapolis, and not Auviliary Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil of er as forecast by 
NEwSWEEK, July 15 


One of the two new archbishops was 
appointed to succeed Archbishop Ritter. 


He is the Most Rev, Paul C, Schulte, 


Bishop of Leavenworth, Kans. Another 
reward from a grateful church to a faithful 


servant came when the Pope named the 


Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre to be 
titular Archbishop of Paltus and Coadju- 


tor Archbishop of Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York. 

Archbishop Ritter goes to St. Louis 
after spending his entire career in Indian- 
apolis. Born in New Albany, Ind., in 
1891, he was ordained in 1917, conse- 
crated a bishop in 1934, and installed as 
first archbishop of Indianapolis when it 
was made an archdiocese in 1944. He is 
considered one of the church’s outstand- 
ing money raisers, having reduced the 
debt of the Indianapolis diocese by more 
than $500,000 in the ten years that he 
served as bishop. 

Archbishop Schulte is 56 years old and 
has been Bishop of Leavenworth since 
1937. He is an authority on Catholic his- 
tory of the Mississippi Valley and is the 
author of “The Catholic Heritage of St. 
Louis” and other historical sketches. He 
was born at Fredericktown, Mo., and was 
ordained in 1915, 


Although the papal order naming Arch- 
bishop McIntyre coadjutor of the New 
York archdiocese states that the title does 
not imply any right of succession, it does 
mean that, in rank and duties, he is sec- 
ond in the archdiocese only to Cardinal 
Spellman. 

Father McIntyre: As an altar boy at 
St. Stephen’s and St. Ignatius Loyola 
Churches in New York, young James 
Francis Aloysius McIntyre had the same 
dream that comes to many an impression- 
able Catholic youngster of his age. He 
would become a priest. But when he was 
10, his mother died. His father was an 
invalid and so, at 13, Frank McIntyre 
went to work as a runner at the New 
York Curb Exchange. In three years’ 
time, he entered a brokerage firm, where 
he progressed rapidly. A serious-minded 


shy boy, he continued his education by 





Acme 


The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre dioc 
On ( 
going to school at night and in every way hs 
was a model son to Mrs. Mary Conley, §§°" 
the aunt who had given him a home. er 
By 1915, when he was 29, MclIntyre’s , 
father died. Should he, when he was that well 
old, try to realize his dream by preparing 5. 4 
for the priesthood? In view of his more i 
than excellent record in Wall Street, his tele| 
employers thought not, and offered him a “y 
full membership if he would stay. But the h | 
boy’s love for his religion had remained 
with the man. He went to Cathedral Cre 
College and, upon graduation in 1917, re 


entered St. Joseph’s Seminary at Dun- the 
woodie, N.Y. On May 21, 1921, just | 


before his 85th birthday, Father McIntyre Hy 
was ordained at St. Patrick’s Cathedral f° | 
by Cardinal Hayes. 

Chancellor McIntyre: Father Mc- ff Per 


Intyre, however, knew the life of a parish 






T 
priest for only two years. His background FF aoe 
in finance and his studious nature made Chu 
him far more valuable to the archdiocese 
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The Most Rey, Paul C, Schulte 
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as a whole and so, in 1923, he was ap- 
pointed to the Chancery Office and went 


to live at the episcopal residence on Madi. 
son Avenue, just behind the Cathedral. 
There he has lived ever since, first as an 


intimate member of the household of the 


late Cardinal Hayes and, later, of Cardi- 
nal Spellman. 


During those years Father McIntyre 


became Chancellor of the archdiocese, 
Very Rev. Mgr. McIntyre, Rt. Rev. Mgr. 


Melntyre and then, in 1941, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and titular Bishop of 

ne. His keen mind and his great love 
for his church made him invaluable to 
Cardinals Hayes and Spellman. The 
property owned by the Roman Catholic 
Church in New York City alone is more 


than enough to keep a corps of men busy, 
lo say nothing of the parish finances, 


parochial schools, and charitable institu- 
tions that are also Chancery business. 


And, besides handling all written docu 


ments pertaining to the government of the 
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ntyre diocese, the Chancery must prepare briefs 
on questions involving church law. 
With all this growing church business 
fae and responsibility—and in 1945 it was in- 
“om"’Y) Bi creased when he was made Vicar-General 
—_ of the archdiocese—Bishop McIntyre has 
as fon remained an extraordinarily modest and 
cet self-effacing man. He has no private of- 
ae fice at the Chancery, answers his own 
ot. Wik telephone, and is available to anyone who 
1 hima needs him at any time. A habitual dood- 
But the me of the geometric-pattern school, he 
mained “Ways has a scratch pad handy as he dis- 
thedral fg cusses anything from dispensations to 
1917, Gregorian chants. As a priest and con- 
t Dun.  essor, he believes in strict discipline, but 
1, just the long lines who used to wait for him 
cIntyre when he had time to hear confessions at 
thedral 5 Patrick’s know he is understanding. 
er Mc- § Pensions Cost More Too 
‘ _ The rising threat of inflation knows no 
git exception. Last week in its 28th annual 
Arm Church Pension Fund report, the Protes- 


tant Episcopal Church announced it was 
raising the contribution rate for clergy 
pensions from 7% to 10 per cent of the 


minister's salary. The fund, established 
29 years ago, provides pensions for min- 
isters over 68, their widows and orphan 
children. The average pension of $910 
a year is the highest in any denomination, 
and.under a unique set-up the Episco- 


palians assess the congregation rather 
than taxing the minister. 


Blame for the necessary increased as- 
sessment was put on the declining interest 


eamings of high-grade investments. Of 
the fund’s assets of more than $40,000,- 


, 82 per cent is invested in govern- 


ment bonds, Its other income is subject 
to the fluctuations of an unstable market. 
€ report anticipated no hardship in 


raising the extra money from congrega- 
tions, since the rise comes “at a time 


when parishes in general are experienc: 


Ig an increase in contributions.” The 
Ss recommendation must be pre- 


‘ented to the church’s triennial general 


Convention in September. 
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G ovlord now offers 
its customers a new 





and exclusive advan- 
tage—the proven sales-building results 
of Quanta-Color—Nature’s Own Color 
Harmony System. 


In warehouses, on trucks, in stores—your 
packages will boast a new distinction. 





Write to the Color Service 
Bureau of Gaylord Container 


Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, 


for complete details, 


~, 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS 


KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES @ bi 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ° 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS «+ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


\ 
New York * Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas ¢ Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa e _ Detroit 
Cincinnati « Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City ¢ Greenville » Portland « St. Louis 


San Antonio * Memphis » Kansas City » Bogalusa » Milwaukee + Weslaco 
Chattanooga » New Haven + Appleton + Hickory » Greensboro + Sumter 


FOLDING CARTONS 
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Casey for Higbe for Two Grand 


by JOHN LARDNER 


There is a relationship in baseball 
of a special variety which does not 
exist elsewhere. I refer to the bond be- 
tween the pitcher who starts ball 
femee and the pitcher who makes a 
ifework of relieving him between the 
fourth and the ninth innings. 

Perhaps there is something similar 
in the relation between a 
flea trainer and his educated 
fleas. Professor Heckler, who 
_ used to show his troupe at 
Hubert’s Museum on 42nd 
Street, New York, would 
take the little fellows out of 
their box for lunch every 
day at noon and let them 
graze upon his forearm for 
fifteen minutes. In a sense, 
the fleas were living off Pro- 
fessor Heckler and relieving 
him simultaneously. However, I can- 
not certify that there was any par- 


ticular affection between the parties of 
the first and second parts. 


A starting pitcher and his special 


relief man often develop a warm re- 
gard for each other and go through 
life’s byways together as long as they 
are associated with the same club, Mr, 


Lefty Gomez, in his waning days with 
the New York Yankees, used to re- 
vere and respect Mr. John Murphy, 
who relieved him regularly at 4:20 
p.m. in the days when ball games be- 
gan at 3. It is true that Mr. Gomez got 
so he would walk off the mound auto- 


matically in the seventh inning, one 
run in and two men on, without even 
waiting for Mr. Murphy to show his 


lean face over the bullpen fence. But 
he never went all the way to the baths 
without first pausing to wave a friend- 
ly hand at John as the latter strolled 
across the field on his way to spray 
his curve ball over the bonfire creat- 
ed by Mr. Gomez. 

While he was entertaining troops 
during the war, Lefty would some- 
times stop two-thirds of the way 
through his act and glance over his 
shoulder. From habit he expected Mr. 
Murphy to come in and finish the 
job. However, John was a long way 
away at the time, and Mr. Gomez, 
though he could no longer finish ball 
games, could still finish a show under 
his own power if he had to. 

Last year another of these special 
friendships arose between Mr. Van 
Lingle Mungo and Mr. Ace Adams of 
the New York Giants. When Mr. 
Adams started for training camp this 
spring, he telegraphed the manage- 





ment in advance: “Will report Tuesday 
in good shape and ready to relieve 
Mungo in the fifth inning.” 

No doubt things would have gone 
as advertised had not the Mexican 
League caught Mr. Adams’s ear a 
short time later. When the Ace went 
over the border, Mungo pined and 
languished, took a couple of 
beers, and was lopped off 
the payroll. Last spring he 
fished in vain for a job in 
Mexico for himself, where 
Adams could relieve him in 
the style to which he was 
accustomed. 

The relay relationship 
between Mr. Kirby Higbe 
and Mr. Hugh Casey of 


Brooklyn is newer. Mr. 
Casey has relieved so many 
Brooklyn pitchers in his time that he 
could not afford to concentrate on 


Higbe till this year. Today these two 


gentlemen, Higbe starting, Casey re- 
lieving, are bosom pals and roommates. 
Theirs is one of the most beautiful 


associations in baseball. Not long ago, 
just to make the union official, a thief 
sneaked into the hotel room which 


they were sharing in Cincinnati and 


robbed not one but both of them— 
going through Higbe’s pants first and 
then Casey’s, in the normal order of 


their appearance on the mound. 


Mx. Casey was lying in bed, not 
thinking that Higbe needed relief at 
that time of the evening. He heard 
someone move in the room, but pulled 
the covers over his head on the theory 


that it must be Higbe warming up for 
a six-inning job in front of the mirror. 
Casey is Higbe’s pal, but he did not 
feel like helping him pitch at night. 
The following morning the boon com- 
panions found that their ready cash 
and their semimonthly paychecks, 
worth about $1,000 apiece, were miss- 
ing. The thief at that moment was 


downtown at a bank cashing Highe'’s 


check with the announcement that he 
was Higbe. Then he presented Casey’s 


check. 

“After Higbe always comes Casey,” 
said the con man with a roguish wink 
at the teller. “My pal Hugh is sick and 
wants me to get his money for him.” 

The teller, a baseball fan, winked 
back and delivered the money. He 
knew as well as anyone else that Casey 
follows Higbe, with nobody out in the 
sixth, whether in banks or in ball parks. 
It was one of the richest tributes ever 
paid to man’s humanity to man. 
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RACING: Final Assault 





The Arlington Park race track in Chi. 
cago is famous as the graveyard of cham. 
pions. This year alone Jet Pilot, Athene, 
War Date, Armed, and many others came 
to Arlington as top favorites, only to be 
roundly beaten by lesser talent. In other 
years, the Classic Stakes itself took the 
count of such topnotchers as Johnstown 
(1939), Bimelech (1940), and Whirl. 
away (1941). But none came to the mile 
and a quarter Classic with as imposing a 


list of victories as Assault, this year’s hold- 
er of racing’s triple crown and leadin 
three-year-old money winner of all time, 

Last Saturday, 45,000 racing fans 


backed the King Ranch colt down to 8 to 


5 and made Mrs. Elizabeth (Arden) 


Graham’s Lord Boswell second choice at 


12 to 5 in the field of six. Then, true to 
Arlington custom, The Dude, a 6%-to-l 
shot bought by Mrs. A. Gaal of New 
Orleans for $4,000 in 1945, took the lead 
at the quarter and held it all the way to 
win his first stake race and $76,850, 


Second and third were two other out- 
siders, Sgt. Spence at 45 to 1 and Mighty 


Story at 19 to 1. Lord Boswell was fifth; 
the mighty Assault came in last, 


Astaire Risk 


Triplicate, a 7-to-1 starter in the Holly- 


wood Gold Cup at Inglewood, Calif, last 


Saturday must have taken some lessons 
from his owner, Fred Astaire, since he 


won his last race on March 16. The five: 


year-old son of Reigh Count-Fairday 


showed twinkling heels to the rest of the 


field and went the mile and a quarter 


in 2:00 2/5 to tie the track record, Trip. 








“International 
Strike-out Stretch: George M c- 
Govern puts a little tongue into his 
windup. The 11-year-old southpaw has 
struck out 35 batters in four games in a 
playground league in Somerville, Mass. 
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SEABOARD SEE 











ew hobipond 
_.”, dy SEABOARD 


2» America is “footloose” again! Highways are filled with wide-eyed 


Americans busy sizing up the Grand Canyon, cricking their necks 
for a first time look at Manhattan’s tall towers or taking in any one 


of a thousand sights that make it so wonderful to “See America 
First!” >» Many of those families are buying new cars for that long 


awaited look, and the Seaboard Finance Company, through the 


automobile financing facilities of its many ofhices from coast to 
coast, is putting folks behind the wheel of the cars they’ve wanted, 


Another way in which Seaboard, by providing money for every 


useful purpose, serves America’s families. 


FEABORRE 


FINANCE COM 


“EIGHT BELLS AND ALL #S WELL" 
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International Photos 
Urban Anglers: Packed like sardines, big-city enthusiasts leave Sheepshead 
Bay, N.Y., for some deep-sea sport. For $5 a man can be taken out to where the 
fish bite. If he’s lucky he can catch tuna, bonito, bass, or cod. This fisherman is 
trying to free his hook from the dogfish shark (slightly edible) he hgs just pulled in. 





licate earned winner’s money of $79,- 
900 for Astaire and $16.80 for his back- 
ers. Louis B. Mayer's Honeymoon was 
second, a neck ahead of Historian. 
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FANS: Spectator Sport 


Audience participation, usually con- 
fined to radio programs, has invaded the 
field of sports: In such widely separated 
spots as England and Mexico, spectators 
showed their displeasure by direct action 
rather than by the more usual sound 
effects. 

At the Coliseo Arena in Mexico City on 
July 18 the fans supplied the action when 
Dynamite Joe Keyes declined to leave the 
peaceful sanctuary of his corner and re- 
sume his bout with Kid Azteca, Mexican 
welterweight champ. After the officials 
awarded the fight to Azteca on a techni- 
cal knockout in the fourth round, the 
fans, showing none of Keves’s docility, 
came out of their seats—and came out 
fighting. They smashed seats, and 
wrecked the announcing and ventilating 
systems. Then they left—taking the doors 
with them. 

When a favored greyhound was dis- 
qualified at the Harringay dog track in 
London on July 22 the spectators dis- 
carded the famous glacial calm of the 
English and “blitzed” the track, Over- 
powering police, they hurled bookmak- 
ers’ stools at the officials’ box. They 
stormed a restaurant, overturned tables, 
and smashed glass and chinaware. Bon- 
fires were made of track fixtures, includ- 
ing a photo-finish camera, the starting 
box, and four electric rabbits, before the 
riot was quelled by police reinforcements 
and a fire brigade. The final race was 
canceled. 


GOLF: Quick Victory 


The little people of gqlfdom last week 
came into their own. The National Public 
Links tournament in Denver was open 
only to those amateurs who did not be- 
long to private clubs. 

Contending for the 21st Public Links 
championship—the first since Pearl Har- 
bor—192 of the finest workingmen-golfers 
in the country, each one either a sectional 
survivor of the original entry of more than 
2,500 or a former champion, teed off last 
Monday at the Wellshire Municipal golf 
course. In the early rounds, the unpredict- 
able classic ran true to form with upset 
following upset. The defending medalist, 
Jimmy Clark, who qualified with 134, the 
lowest medal score ever shot in a United 
States Golf Association tournament, re- 
tained his title but was knocked out in his 
first round of match play. The defending 
match-play champion, Bill Welch, and a 
former titleholder, Bob Clark, were also 
put down ‘in the first round. 

Elimination of these former champions 
established Smiley (Quickety) Quick, a 
Los Angeles electrical contractor, as the 
favorite. But the 38-year-old Navy vet- 
eran defied the jinx. He whizzed into the 
semifinals by shooting sub-par golf 
through a blinding rainstorm in which 
lightning burned one of his gallery on the 
arm. He braved lightning again the next 
day to win an easy 7 and 5 victory over 
Robert Gajda of Detroit. In the finals, 
Quick withstogd the determined chal- 
lenge of 22-year-old Louis Stafford in a 
closely fought match that didn’t die until 
the 34th hole, with 3 up and 2 to go. 

The Intercity Team Championship for 
the Warren G. Harding trophy was won 
by Long Beach, Calif., with an aggregate 
of 431, two strokes better than Tulsa, 
Okla., the runner-up. 
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King Barron 


Golf's box office trend continued this 
week at the Tam O'Shanter Country 
Club in Chicago, scene of the sixth 
All-American Open. The tournament 
attendance record of 150,000 set dur. 
ing the four days of play proved once 
again that “golf for the masses” can be a 
financial success. For not a few availed 
themselves of the many attractions 
dreamed up by promoter George S. May 
—bars at each tee, to which thirsty gal- 
leryites could telephone their orders 
ahead; at the clubhouse, lunches and din- 
ners at $2.50 and hot dogs for two bits, 

In addition there was plenty of good 
golf by top-name golfers—most of them 
pros. Huge galleries followed the players 
and often slowed up the game. But the 
gripes were few. The usually tempera- 
mental pros thought instead of the $50,- 
875 pot at the end of the Tam O'Shanter 
rainbow—the largest cash purse ever of- 
fered in golf's history. 

Advance publicity had played up the 
Open as a grudge match between the 
year’s leading money winners, little Ben 
Hogan and big Byron Nelson, who had 
won the All-American four of the five 
times it had been played before. But Her- 
man Barron, 36-year-old pro from White 
Plains, N. Y., paid no attention to that. 
After Barron had carded a 68 for the first 
eighteen holes, it was Nelson himself who 
called him the most improved tournament 
player of the year. For the first three days 
he held the lead. In the final round on 
Sunday, he shot a par 72 to finish with 
280, one stroke better than ex-tennis king 
Ellsworth Vines, and collected the $10,- 
500 winner’s share. Sam Byrd, former 
Yankee outfielder, followed Vines with 
284; in fourth place was Hogan with 285; 
in a sixth-place tie, Nelson with 287. 


hasectated Press 
Barron: New All-American champion 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance can not cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 


—- 


A phone eall 
may save 
you the difference 


sands in assets you stand to lose 
if fire destroys your home and be- 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion — we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone __..,,, 
call to him today may RY Standard 
save you thousands, 


- 6 
‘Any inse® 


—~—Sas 





—__UNIKED STA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKEN. Y. 
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Bests on Broadway 


“State of the Union,” last season’s 
Pulitzer Prize play and leading contender 
for the New York Drama Critics Circle 
award (NewsweEk, April 15), last week 
gathered more laurels for the brows of 
its authors, Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. It won the third annual Donald. 
son Award for the best play of the 1945. 
46 season. The award, which is spon. 
sored by The Billboard, weekly amuse- 
ment paper, also named: 

Best “first” play: “Born Yesterday,” 
by Garson Kanin. 

Best performance by an actor: Louis 
Calhern, in “The Magnificent Yankee.” 

Best performance by an actress: Judy 
Holliday, in*“Born Yesterday.” 

Best supporting performance by an 
actor: Marlon Brando, in “Truckline 
Café,” who was similarly honored in the 
Variety award. 

Best supporting performance by an 
actress: Barbara Bel Geddes, in “Deep 
Are the Roots.” 

Best debut performance by an actor: 
Jules Munshin, in “Call Me Mister.” 

Best debut performance by an actress: 
Pearl Bailey, in “St. Louis Woman.” 

The revival of “Show Boat,” by Oscar 
Hammerstein 2nd and the late Jerome 
Kern, was judged the best musical of the 
season, with Ray Bolger, in “Three to 
Make Ready,” and Betty Garrett, in “Call 
Me Mister,” getting the nod as the best 
musical actor and actress. Awards for 
best support in musicals went to Tom 
Helmore, in “The Day Before Spring,” 
and Carol Bruce, in “Show Boat.” 


oer 


Everyone's Theater 


Before any Broadway production can 
even start casting, it must line up enough 
backers to insure the cost of getting the 
curtain up. These backers, depending on 
the size of their investments, usually 
range in number from five to 25. What 
is probably a record number of backers 
was revealed last week, when Your The- 
ater, Inc., announced that it had 3,000 
investors in its scheduled fall production 
of a comedy “Heads or Tails” and was 
looking for 1,000 more. 

Backing by the thousands is the result 
of Your Theater’s novel idea: The first 
4,000 persons who buy seats for its show 
will autcmetically own a part of it and 
at the end of its run will share in half 
the profits, according to the amount of 
tickets they bought. Should “Heads or 
Tails” have a sensational run, the holder 
of a $4.20 ticket could realize as mv 
as $140. According to an SEC ruling, 
nobody may buy more than 24 tickets. 

Your Theater, which has offices at 512 
Fifth Avenue in New York, was thought 
up by H. J. Lengstelder, Czechoslovak- 
ian-born co-author of “Heads or Tails. 
Among its subscribers are taxi drivers 
more than 60 organizations, and inmates 
of a Virgin Islands leper colony. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 







































































Nor the power of the magazine that 
. attracts more women than 


any other magazine in the world. 
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Bruno Walter, Amateur at Life 


Had he been a composer, Bruno Walter 
says, he probably never would have writ- 
ten a book. “An autobiography of sound” 
would have satisfied him. But, having 
spent his life as a “re-creator” of the music 
of others, he felt compelled, at 68, to take 
a year off “to remember, to search, and to 
tell of my life.” Thus, now that Walter is 
nearing 70, comes his autobiography, 
“Theme and Variations.”® 

The story of Bruno Schlesinger, who 
started as a prodigy pianist in Berlin and 
became one of the world’s greatest con- 
ductors, was well accorded its due in the 
spring of 1944, when Walter celebrated 

















From the book ‘‘Theme and Variations’’ (Knopf) 


50th 


his 
(Newsweek, April 17, 
of Bruno Walter the man and what of the 


anniversary as a conductor 
1944). But what 


esthetic and spiritual forces which, 
coupled with his undeniable talent, pro- 
duced the magic with which his baton so 
often fills the opera house and symphony 


hall? In a way, this book provides the 
answer, The biggest regret is that the 


Walter pen—or the typewriter of fis trarrs- 

lator, James A. Galston—is hampered by a 
heavy and florid German style. The forest 
of fact, therefore, is hard to see through 
the trees of multisyllabic words and stilted 
sentence structure. 

Perhaps most revealing are those parts 
of the book in which Walter frankly dis- 
cusses his reluctance to deal forcibly with 
life outside his music and his career. As a 
Jew who was finally driven out of Ger- 
many in 1933 and Austria in 1938, theo- 
retically he, instead of a Toscanini, might 
have been expected to rise in wrath 
against those who destroyed what was 
best in German culture. But, he explains, 
as a prodigy who was conducting already 
mature artists like Schumann-Heink when 
he was only 18, he needed many years to 


°344 pages. Knopf. $5. 








overcome the insecurity of youth—in all 
things except his music. As a refugee, and 
by natural inclination, he retired into “a 
kind of seclusion from life in which reality 
seemed shrouded in veils.” This dream 
world persisted even as late as 1938, 
when he still felt there was hope for 
Austria’s survival. 

“IT admit,” Walter confesses, “. . . that I 
have never attained to that happy balance 
between artistic and human duties... I 
cannot accuse myself of indolence, to say 
nothing of indifference, but rather of 
amateurism in the organization of my 
forces, which unresistingly yielded to the 
tyranny of art.” 


Newsweek 
Bruno Walter as a child prodigy and as a great maestro explaining himself 


Tanglewood Tale 


As sunset deepened into dusk last 
Thursday evening, July 25, long lines of 
automobiles inched their way over the 
hills which lead into Lenox, Mass. Twelve 
state policemen, helped by sixteen of 

b) 
Lenox’s own finest, kept the traffic mov- 


We to Rs Comman crossroads, A passing 
brick driver WZ dave wondered what 
the procession was all about, but the 
Berkshire countryside knew very well. 
For the first time since 1941, the Berk- 
shire Festival was on again. 

Out at Tanglewood,* the lodestar of it 
all, there was something doing musically 
for every taste and for anyone who had a 
car, could hire a taxi, or hitch a ride. Just 
finished was a Bach-Mozart series for the 
discriminating, played by the top-flight 
men of the Boston Symphony. Ahead, on 
Aug. 6, was the American premiére of the 
opera “Peter Grimes,” the 1945 product 
of the gifted young Englishman, Benja- 
min Britten (NEwsweEEK, June 18, 1945). 

And just now were the big festival con- 





*An estate of more than 200 acres, so called be- 
cause it was the setting of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
“Tanglewood Tales.”’ In 1936 the property was given 
to the Boston Symphony. 


‘ulate the students to seek “a wider access 


sauna 
— 


certs, performed by the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky, kingpin of the 
whole enterprise. Although the reper. 
toire is too often on the obvious side, the 
charm of these concerts lies in the mixture 
of the near-perfection of the Boston Sym- 


Ted 





phony with equal parts of nature in the 
form of rolling mountains, rustling trees, = 
and spreading lawns. . 

For the cause of music, however, the R- 4 
most important thing at Tanglewood jis 4 


its school, which is called the Berkshire J 
Music Center. Here, for six weeks, musie FU 
students can get the finest solo and en- = 
semble training in instrument, voice, and 
composition. Here, for example, the 
young conductor-composer Leonard Bern. 
stein took some of his best lessons. This 
summer he is back again, still on the re- 
ceiving end from men like Koussevitzky 
and Aaron Copland, but now, as the local 
boy who made good, also dishing out 
some advice of his own. 

There exists the danger, of course, that 
the Berkshire Festival concerts, like Salz- 
burg, will attract too many people who 
will go, not for the music, but because it 
is the thing to do. But so long as the 
school can, as Koussevitzky puts it, stim- 


to inexhaustible treasures of musical art 
[and] a higher vision of music as a pro- 
fession,” Tanglewood will have lived up 
to its highest promise. 


Sil 


Surprise by Shostakovich 


Aside from the reopening itself, the 
biggest attraction at last week’s Berkshire 
Festival concert was the American pre- 
miére of Dmitri Shostakovich’s Ninth 
Symphony. (Its radio premiére is sched- 
uled for Aug. 10.) After the completion 
of his Eighth in 1943, the Soviet com- 
poser had said that his Ninth would be a 
Victory Symphony, making up, with the 
Seventh and Eighth, a war trilogy. 

Because it was written in the summer 
of 1945, after the European war was over, 
the Ninth which finally appeared could 
be called a Victory Symphony. Although 
Serge Koussevitzky and the orchestra 


Lave an excellent performance, reflecting 
a high measure of devotion and prepata- 


tion to the new work, the tone and style 
of the Ninth are not what would be 
expected of Shostakovich. The work is A 
not a long, solemn, and triumphant paean. 
It is short (25 minutes), gay, exuberant, . 
and even a little boisterous. It is also 
reminiscent of some of the composer's 





earlier efforts, like the simple First ( 
Symphony or the satiric “The Golden 
Age” ballet. ( 
Shostakovich, like almost every other 
composer since Beethoven, confessed he ’ 


was afraid of the implications of the num- 
ber nine, and the inevitable comparisons 
to Beethoven’s masterpiece. Perhaps, 
therefore, in writing so ungrandiose 4 
work, he preferred to reverse his field and 
make comparisons impossible. Or could 
it be that Shostakovich, so faithful a 
musical mirror of his country’s moods, is 
not even certain of his own future course? 
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of Grace Line’s new fleet of twenty fine “Santa” 
ery other 


fessed he vessels. With this fleet, Grace Line will offer pas- 
the num- : = 

nparisons sengers frequent sailings, every comfort and com- 
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Or could 
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re Course! See your Travel Agent or GRACE LINE, 10 Hanover Square or Rockefeller Center, New York; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; 


New Orleans; Houston; Chicago; Detroit; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Ore.; Seattle; Vancouver. B.C, 








f ...And It Adds 
F Gloriously Smooth Flavor 


to Every Kind of Drink 


We say DON Q has a golden touch. It’s 
the only way we know to describe the 
magical new way Don Q makes every 
kind of drink. You've never before tasted 
such an incomparable, delicious flavor. 
You'll know what we mean when you 
sip your first Don Q Old Fashioned, or 
your first Don Q Manhattan... or just a 
tall, lazy Don Q and soda. It’s nothing 
less than magic. It adds a golden touch 
you will find irresistible, unforgettable. 


86 Proof 
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EDUCATION 





Comic-Coated History 


For years educators have had acid 
things to say regarding the popularity of 
comic books. They have assailed their 
luridness and their language and bewailed 
the wasted hours of reading time involved. 
However, in the new edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Americana, which goes on sale 
next month, not only is the existence of 
comic books acknowledged for the first 
time by an encyclopedia, but the thirteen- 
column treatise on comics in general and 
comic bodks in particular was written by 
an educator, Prof. Harvey Zorbaugh, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at New York University. 

That an educator should go on record 
as seeing considerable merit in comic 
books is largely the result of the serious 
approach of Educational Comics, Inc. Its 
presidefit, M. C. Gaines, a former school 
principal, became convinced of the value 
of comics as an educational medium when 
his “Picture Stories From the Bible” 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 16, 1944) passed the 
3,000,000 sales mark. In 1945 he estab- 
lished Educational Comics and lmed up 
an advisory council of educators. The re- 
sultant “Picture Stories From American 
History” has sold 600,000 copies and is 
used in more than 1,000 schools and 
school systems. Blending the adventure- 
story elements of history with factual maps 
and dates, the books boast better than 
average art work; the balloons of conver- 
sation between historical personages are 
both grammatical and informative. 

Examining the evidence on the effec- 


tiveness of picture continuity in instruc- 
tion, Professor Zorbaugh cites tests of 
children with varying 1Q’s in which each 
group was exposed to factual material 
first in text form, then in picture form. 
With the brighter children the text and 
picture presentations pretty much evened 
up in effectiveness, but with the middle 
and low intelligence levels the picture 
sequences definitely came out on top. 

The Atomic Comic: Reports from 
teachers who have used Educational 
Comics texts are enthusiastic. They agree 
that the slower student. retains material 
longer when he gets it in picture form, 
that he shows stimulated interest in 
standard texts when he has been exposed 
to the comic book first, and that his strug- 
gle with language and reading difficulties 
is made easier. All schools that used 
American History No. 1 and No. 2 last 
year have placed reorders for the coming 
term, and 800 schools have placed ad- 
vance orders for Nos. 8, 4, and 5. 

Aimed at the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, History No. 1 starts with the 
Norsemen and ends with the Huguenots 
in Florida. History No. 5 will wind up 
with the atom bomb. And while response 
from schools has been encouraging, news- 
stand sales have been even better. Chil- 
dren have bought the books on their own 
and asked teachers to include them in the 
course. Some 8,000 youngsters eagerly 
awaiting American History No. 3 have 
already sent in their dimes and addresses 
to Educational Comics. 

Gaines and his board of educators are 


anemia 


now laying out a World History taking 
the reader from cave-man days through 
the Fall of Rome, as well as a Science 
History. He plans eventually to bind them 
all together into a 4-inch encyclopedia. 
“The kid who masters those 4 inches,” he 
asserts, “will be an educated kid.” 


Keys That Jingle-Jangle 


This fall children who go to one Chi- 
cago public school will find 25 miniature 
pianos—not toys but practicable musical 
instruments — waiting for their music- 
hungry fingers. They will owe this chance 
to an ex-Air Forces private, Harold B. 
Rhodes, who invented the original lap- 
sized piano (NEwsweEEK, Dec. 18, 1944) 
from scraps of wrecked planes so that his 
disabled fellows could exercise their stiff- 
ened hands and divert their minds with 
music while in bed. 

The improved 16-pound Rhodes model, 
called Prepiano, is still largely made of 
war-surplus materials. Instead of sitting 
on the player’s lap, it rests on a tubular 
aluminum frame which curves up to hold 
a comfortable attached seat. Its case is of 
highly resilient Fiberglas and its moving 
parts of die-cast metal. The playing range 
is slightly more than three octaves, and 
because the instrument has no strings, it 
never gets out of tune. 

It was the GI’s enthusiastic reception 
of the lap piano that gave Rhodes the 
idea of putting his brain child on the 
market. Forming a corporation consisting 
of fellow veterans and financed by loans 
under the GI Bill of Rights, Rhodes 
took over a wartime foundry in Los An- 
geles, Calif., and hopes to have the 

















Travel Broadens: It may be tough to get into school 
over here, but in Japan the Army has made it easy to get 
@ liberal education in the arts or sciences. On the left, GI’s 


line up to enroll at the mobile library of the 
Forces Institute. However, such props as the one being 
used in the art class on the right must be obtained locally. 
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FREIGHT SERVICE 


CHICAGO) ___, {SAN FRANCISCO 
Between| cr, rours\"4t OS ANGELE 


Comparable delivery-speed to all intermediate points. 

Fast connecting service to all points beyond P-I-E Terminals! 
SAN FRANCISCO... LOS ANGELES...OAKLAND...SACRAMENTO...STOCKTON 
RENO... ELY...ELKQ...OGDEN...SALT LAKE CITY...POCATELLO...DENVER. 


PUEBLO...ST. LOUIS... KANSAS CITY..:WICHITA... CHICAGO 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Park your cares in a beach cabafia and let the soft sea- 
breezes refresh your spirit at these fine beach-front 
hotels. 

Bring the children and let them romp as you relax 
... onthe beach .. . on the sun-decks. Or while you 
golf, go deep-sea fishing, bathe in the ocean, dance, 
or just listen to the music. 


Write, or better still, wire for resetvations. 
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Prepiano ready in quantity by October, 
He feels his Army experiment proves that 
for every person who can play the piano, 
there are ten who would learn to play if 
given a chance. He’sees this as an accu- 
sation of the average school system, which 
allows students’ musical potentialities to 
go undeveloped. 

His Prepiano, slated to sell for $75, is 
within easy pocketbook reach of school 
boards which might balk at investing 
hundreds in grand pianos, not to mention 
the wary parent who wants to be sure 
young Bill really has a talent for music 
before he buys a full-sized instrument. 

For beginners, the Prepiano has several 
psychological advantages over other prac- 


War-born Prepiano for kids 


tice instruments. A full-sized piano often 
intimidates a child, and the soundless 
keyboard of cardboard often used _ in 
schools is apt to discourage a youngster 
who likes to hear real music—or at least 
the pleasant jingle-jangle made by the 
Prepiano—when he presses the keys. 
Furthermore, though the Rhodes instru- 
ment is compact, its keys of standard 
touch and dimension make the switchover 
to a standard keyboard completely effort- 
less. Children who take Prepiano lessons 
in school will use Rhodes’s own “Sit 
Down and Play” method, which Carl 
Fischer, Inc., is now publishing. 

Chicago is not the only _large-city 
school system to take up Prepianos. 
Denver will also introduce them and 
other cities are thinking of experimenting 
with them as a definite prerequisite for 
the study of any musical instrument. 
Enthusiastically back of the Prepiano ven- 
ture is the National Association of Music 
Merchants, which logically sees in every 
Prepiano player a future buyer of a baby 
grand or a modern spinet. Last week 
at their Chicago convention, the piano 
makers met with educators and set up a 
commission to form a liaison between 
manufacturers and schools, a move that 
should do Prepiano no harm. 
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For all ’round satisfaction... STAN DARDIZE ON 


There’s nothing like a sparkling bottle of your “favorite” 
ee satisfaction. And for all pannel delivery poate 
rs beverage industry as well as many others, there’s nothing surer than 
eo performance, reliability, economy. Reo More-Load design, which 
i more load space on shorter wheelbase plus a shorter turning radius 
08 s delivery in congested areas. The precision-built engines, dual primary 
, = and extra-rugged truck construction in every part are just a few 
+ many additional reasons why it pays to standardize on Reo. This 
a 2 money-saving equipment is now available through a nation- 
a epee of dealers, distributors and factory-operated 
= es. Ask the local Reo representative for detailed infor- 

ion and prices. REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


_ 


1904+ AMERICA’S TOUGHEST TRUCK- 1946 


F ; 
VILT, SOLD AND SERVICED BY TRUCK SPECIALISTS 








HE’S PROUD TO SAY 


ANN 


Yes, work is Frank Pierce’s stock-in- 
trade... and he takes pride in doing 
his job better because he knows that 
a better job of work means a better 


way of life...a better future. 

Frank is typical of thousands of 
workingmen in the New South... 
Intelligent, skilled, reliable men who 
will man your factory when you 
locate in N. C. & St. L. territory 

. Men who will take pride in doing 
your job better .. . insure your suc- 
cess as well as their own. 

For confidential reports on indus- 
trial sites, write J. A. Senter, Gen- 
eral Development Agent, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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MOVIES 





Bamboozle 


The only reason “The Bamboo Blonde” 
rates reviewing space is that a strong pro- 
test is needed against the possibility of 
any more pictures like it. The film as- 
sumes that the Pacific war was won by 
catch slogans and pin-up pictures and 
develops this idiotic theme into what 
turns out to be a travesty of the career of 
“The Memphis Belle,’ the famous B-17 
from the ETO. Frances Langford and 
Ralph Edwards, who have been highly 
successful in other fields of entertain- 
ment, have the bad fortune to be mixed 
up in this celluloid catastrophe and help 
it not one whit. (THE BamMBoo BLONDE. 
RKO-Radio. Herman Schlom, producer. 
Anthony Mann, director.) 


Js 


Mason and the Girls 


J. Arthur Rank’s beachhead on the 
American distribution field was consoli- 
dated last week with the release of the 
British film, “They Were Sisters.” Limited 
gains were scored in some sectors. 

“Sisters” has as its main strength the 
superb acting of James Mason and Dulcie 
Gray, who carry the burden of the story 
of the loves, lives, and troubles of three 
sisters. Mason, as a gay young man named 
Geoffrey, woos and wins Miss Gray, the 
least attractive of the sisters, and as 
time passes his gaiety turns to snarling 
tyranny, and he winds up by wrecking 
his home and wife and alienating their 
three children. The other two sisters, 


played by Phyllis Calvert and Anne Craw- 


ford, flutter about and try to do some- 


thing, but Miss Crawford’s efficiency is 


impaired by a distracting love affair, and 


Miss Calvert succeeds only in being 
banned from Geoffrey’s house. 

Miss Gray performs the remarkable 
feat of convincing the audience that she 
still loves Geoffrey enough not to leave 
him, and her later scenes, when she seeks 
solace in a decanter of gin, are first-rate, 
Mason is so loathsome as to be fascinating, 

Essentially too long and involved, the 
story is not made any smoother by the act- 
ing of some slightly incredible children, 
(THEY WERE Sisters. Gainsborough, re- 
leased through Universal. Harold Huth, 
producer. Arthur Crabtree, director.) 


oJ 


Squared Triangle 


Most current mysteries are so glutted 
with superfluous strangers, plots-within- 
plots, and multiple motives that an un- 
pretentious, straightforward little number 
like “Strange Triangle” is refreshing. Un- 
fortunately, it is a trifle too simple. 

“Triangle” is narrated in one uninter- 
rupted flashback by Sam Crane (Preston 
Foster), a bank supervisor on a week’s 
frolic in San Francisco. Sam is picked up 
by Francine (Signe Hasso), a femme 
whose fatal approach consists in dragging 
her victim off to the opera. Sam finds this 
tactic captivating, but after a brief affair, 
Francine flies the coop. 

When next Sam meets Francine, he dis- 
covers she is the wife of Earl Huber 


(John Shepperd), a branch bank man- 


ager. Once again, Francine gloms onto 
Sam, who resists with every breath in 
Earl’s body. This she-wolf’s extracurricu- 
lar activities also include persuading her 
husband to abscond with the bank’s funds. 
But an attractive bookkeeper (Anabel 
Shaw) senses the pitch and the plan 








































Gray, ugly duckling of the “Sisters,” 








turns the other cheek to her master Mason 
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Foster spurns she-wolf Hasso 


miscarries. In the resulting fracas, Fran- 
cine kills Ear] and presumably gets hers 
at the trial. (STRANGE TRIANGLE. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Aubrey Schenck, pro- 
ducer. Ray McCarey, director.) 


Nothing Like a Murderess 


While they were thinking up long titles, 
the producers of “The Strange Love of 
Martha Ivers” should have gone the 
whole hog and called it “The Strange 
Love of Van Heflin for Martha Ivers,” 
and they would have had a more.ac- 
curate description of the picture. It is in 
many respects an excellent movie, but it 
never explains why Heflin should fall in 
love with a woman like Martha. 

Barbara Stanwyck plays the part of 
Martha Ivers, a strong-willed woman who 
first asserts herself at the age of 13 by 
murdering her aunt (Judith Anderson). 
There is a lot to be said in favor of this 
deed, but for one reason or another 
Martha’s part in it is covered up. Martha 
grows up to marry Walter O’Neil (Kirk 
Douglas), a childhood playmate who 
tums into a weak-willed, bottle-hitting 
district attorney, and through him she 
runs the town pretty much as she wants 
to, until) Heflin turns up as Sam Master- 
son, another old acquaintance. 

Up to this point the picture, thanks to 
Miss Stanwyck, holds together nicely, and 
it makes sense when O'Neil, thinking 
Masterson has returned for blackmail, has 

im beaten up by some official gorillas. 
But then it appears that Martha is in love 
with Masterson, and he, although he has 
begun to suspect what kind of woman she 
8, reciprocates. This in spite of the fact 

t he has acquired a very attractive and 


devoted girl (Lizabeth Scott) who has a 
lice record herself but who is infinitely 


more desirable than Martha. 
The acting is good throughout, with 
’ special bouquet to Miss Scott. (THE 


TRANGE LOVE OF MARTHA IvERs. Para- 
mount, Hal Wallis, producer, Lewis Mile- 
Sone, director.) 











SKY RIDE 


Your Way to More Business 


with —Sitvaiwe 


Give wings to your business... save precious-hours! Fly Silvaire, 
and arrive fresh... ready to hit the ball. Deep-cushioned seats and 
luxury-liner appointments give flying comfort. Easy flying makes 
cross-country trips a pleasure .. . fast flying gets you there quickly and 
safely. You travel economically, too, for the Silvaire costs no more 
per ground mile to operate than a medium-priced car. All-Metal con- 
struction gives durability, long life, and beauty, and lower mainte- 
mance costs. Rugged, extra-strength SAFETY-ZONE cabin gives 
maximum protection. Yes, Silvaire is a good business partner that will 
widen your business horizons. See your Silvaire dealer today and ask 
for a free flight demonstration. 





e For business, for sport, for pleasure, 
for family flying... the Silvaire is the 
plane of the day. Remember, if you can 
drive a car, you can learn to fly a Sil- 7 

vaire. Send for complete information . . . A aN 
find out how you can get a FREE flying i>: 
course with your Silvaire, ee 





RUSSELL J. SMITH, St. Louis 
By LUSCOMBE 


From horse and buggy transportation in 1910 to 
Silvaire travel in 1946 is the history of Russell J. 

SILVAIRE by Luscombe is manufactured under U. 

S. Government Approved Type Certificate and is 


Government certified to be completely airworthy, 


Smith, manufacturers representative for steam and 
hot water heating equipment. Soloing on his 50th 
birthday, Mr. Smith bought his Silvaire in 1943 


and uses ft consistently to cover Illinois, Missouri 


and Kentucky. Says Mr. Smith: ‘'! average better 
than 200 air hours per year on business trips. Rou- 
tine flights cover between 400 and 500 automobile 


miles. My average ground speed is well over 100 
miles, at a cost comparable to automobile travel."' 


‘LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION pert. nw—DALLAS, TEXAS 


FIRST IN AL! Melal PERSONAL PLANES 








all the world 
lo enjoy 


When Dumas wrote “The Three 
Musketeers,” he created a 


masterpiece of worldwide and 
enduring fame. So, too, did his 
contemporary, Edouard Coin- 


treau in the creation of Cointreau 
Liqueur. For, the delicate 
and subtle flavor of Coin- 
treau is still a delight 


the world over, as— 
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C60 Proof - Produced and Bottled by 


Cointreav Lid., Pennington, N. J 
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Novel Slump 


The book-publishing business is getting 
back to normal. This summer, for. the first 
time since the beginning of the war, it is 
experiencing a seasonal slump. Book sales 


have shown a marked decline in the past 
few weeks. 


Most spectacular is the slump in the 


demand for fiction. According to some 
publishers sales of novels are off from 20 


to 40 per cent compared with last year, 


Some of the novels leading the best-seller 





Newsweek 
Books stall and bookstalls starve 


lists are moving at the slow rate of a few 
hundred copies a week. Booksellers are 
using up their stocks on hand and not 
reordering. Popular biographies and gen- 
eral trade books are also moving slowly. 

Along Publishers Row the reasons given 
for the slump were: (1) resumption of 
travel and vacations are keeping people 
from reading in their spare time; (2) the 
return of essential goods leaves little spare 


money for books, and (3) production 
difficulties have forced publishers to cur- 


tail their lists. 


Few apparently view the slump with 
alarm, and figures assembled late in June 


by Publishers Weekly tend to support the 


optimists Of 21 booksellers answering a 
trade questionnaire, only seven reported 


business definitely off, two said it was 


even with a year ago, and twelve reported 
it up from 9 to 20 per cent. 


In answering the trade questionnaire 


many. booksellers added cryptic com- 






















The smart-looking Kirsten Cigarette 


‘ 
Holder provides a cleaner, more 
healthful way to smoke cigarettes—for 
men... for women! 


By condensation, nicotine, tars and 


other throat-irritating residues are re- 
moved from cigarette smoke and 
deposited on the inside walls of the 


light-weight radiator , , , no messy 


filters to handle! 
With the built-in ramrod, the holder 
is easily and thoroughly cleaned... 


gun-barrel clean! There’s a quick: 


acting ejector, too! 
Kirsten Pipe Company 
Dept. 346, Seattle 









2 sizes 


long or shod 
$250 


AMERICA’S MOST DISTINGUISHED 
CIGARETTE HOLDER 








PROPERTY GUIDE 
to New England 


Previews’ Catalog of properties for sale 
offers a representative selection of the finest 
homes, estates, farms and camps to the 
discriminating buyer. P 
Over 100 pages of exceptionally good 
photographs and every essential fact about 
each property. A great saving of time and 
travel. Help ul maps, special articles, etc. 
s = Send $1 for bier copy today. 
Also available, editions for New York 
r State, New Jersey-Pennsylvania, and the 
2 South. $1 each, or all 4 for $3. 


$ PREVIEWS, INCORPORATED 














caused by sudden 


organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 











Saint Louis 
AIR > CONDITIONES 








AES SENN 
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ments. They were almost unanimous in 


, condemning the quality of current fiction. 
Even those who said business was up ad- 
mitted that their sales of fiction were 


down. Their bitter complaint was that the 
current best sellers are disappointing and 


that they receive far more publicity and 


~~ advertising than they deserve. Readers, 
RS they reported, are reacting unfavorably to 


NX J high-pressure sales talk, 


Your Money’s Worth: Most pub- 
lishers predict that there will be more 


rete Hand better books in the fall and the trade 


nore in general looks forward to brisk busi- 
ness after the vacation period has ended. 


and Booksellers point out that the dollar 


e@ re- value per volume then will be the same 
and as it was in 1941, or increased at most by 
the not more than 15 per cent, a fact which 


Messy B they predict will make the aift-buying of 


books very attractive. 
The Wall Street Journal, viewing the 


kB book business, finds that the hardest hit 


ZZ, of all are the so-called pocket editions. 


The business newspaper reports that un- 
: oe sold copies of these wartime popular edi- 


' 

Hons now amount to about 90 per cent of 

production, or 17 per cent above normal. 
The Journal finds that in general best 


sellers are still doing well and it cites the 


600,000 sale in two months of “The Snake 
Pit,” a Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


Book clubs, however, are experiencing 
difficulty in holding old memberships and 


are feverishly seeking new ones. 
Guessing at the number of books which 


will be sold in the United States this year, 
The Journal predicts a total of 400,000,- 


000 copies, including reprints, 


oe 


Other New Books 


Lincotn’s OTHER Mary. By Olive Car- 
tuthers and R. Gerald McMurtry. 229 


pages. Ziff-Davis. $2.50. The first 191 
pages of this book contain an imaginary 
account of Abraham Lincoln’s courtship 
of Mary Owens, a wooing which took 
place between his loss of Ann Rutledge 
and his marriage to Mary Todd. The re- 
maining 38 pages are the documentary 
presentation of the story as uncovered by 
McMurtry, upon whose . research Miss 
Carruthers constructed the fictionized 
version. Readers who are interested in 
adding to their knowledge of Lincoln will 
fnd the book both diverting and genu- 
inely instructive, 


Tue Best Stories or Witpur DANIEL 
STEELE. 469 pages, Doubleday. $3. Twen- 


fy-four short stories with settings as varied 
as Africa, Labrador, the Pacific, and New 


England by a cifted writer whose work 


4s long been popular with anthologists. 
At least one of the stories in this volume, 


The Woman at Seven Brothers,” dates 


tom 1918. Neaders of the slicks and of 
the late Edxvard J. O’Brien’s “Best Short 


sores” collections and of the O, Henry 


é . é 
lemortal Award collections will recog- 
nize many a familiar title by an author 


who still thinks the function of a short 


Story i to tell a story and not merely to 
ect a mood. 









































Partners! 


the Farmer and his Railroad 


@ The Railway is a part of Every Farmer's business. 
With dependable, year-round service, it connects 


his farm with every city and market placein America 
foment enn pone ee ti In es aaa 


an essential link in the great transportation system 


.« The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. I provides 


fast, dependable freight service for manytho 
farmersin Minnesot 


ke MINNEAPOLS & 1, UUs Raciney 


BANK BL 
GENERAL OFFICES: HORTHWESTERM SSP, 
~~ a 
“ ~ SANZ 
~ <\ oO 
Ee 
2. y : << Sj 












After serving farmers and food processors 
of the Midwest for nearly three-quarters 


) é of a century, the M. & St. L. today is 


also a major factor in transportation of raw materials 


and finished products for this region’s fast-growing 


diversified industry. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures, The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$125 ,000,000 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com pany 


Forty Year 2%% Debentures 


Dated July 1, 1946 Due July 1, 1986 


Price 100.85% and accrued interest 


Coptes of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer these Debentures in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION OTIS & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO, 
INCORPORATED 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC, 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
HALLGARTEN & CO, 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
CINCORPORATED) 


SPENCER TRASK & CO, = TUCKER, ANTHONY 4 C0, L. F, ROTHSCHILD & CO, 
COFFIN & BURR GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. GREGORY & SON 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO, 





July 17, 1946. 
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Putting screws int 
a thousand doorknobs 


Inserting the small screws in doorknobs, 


automotive parts, electrical switches, water 
faucets, and a million other parts is a job 


that would cost too much money if every one 


had to be inserted by hand. Fortunately, one 
company has developed machines that both 


feed and tighten these small parts. In addi- 
tion, punching operations ot nut tightening 
can be accomplished automatically. 

The motors driving many of these machines 


are Bodine motors—chosen because both 


manufacturer and user need dependable oper- 
ation. Bodine fractional horsepower motors 


are selected by many such manufacturers for 
their built-in dependability—that’s why you’ll 





Registered P' S. Patent Office 











Politics by Remote Control 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


It is strange that as seasoned a 


politician as President Truman should 
make it known that he is going to defy 
one of the oldest principles of politics. 
He indicates that he is going to inter- 


fere with internal politics in states and 
Congressional districts. That is yisky, 
not to say foolish, business. For politi- 


cal action is not adaptable to remote 
control. Almost always, an effort to 
reach into a political unit 


from without results in vio- 


lent sparks, blown fuses and 
burnt fingers. 


This is true in townships 


and in nations. It has been 
tried in a thousand ways, 
and the few successes have 


only proved the rule. But 
there is something mothlike 
in politicians, and they per- 
sist in defying the flame, 


The most vivid recent ex- 
ample of such interference was the late 


President Roosevelt's attempted purge, 
in 1938. He took the step against the 
experienced advice of Messrs. Farley 


and Flynn and with the amateur en- 


couragement of Messrs. Hopkins and 
Corcoran. His candidates took heavy 


shellackings, from Georgia to Cali- 


fornia. His batting average was zero 
when September came around. He 


then turned to E. J. Flynn of New 


York for help in the last contest. It was 
in New York City, and the sacrificial 


lamb was Rep. John J, O'Connor. Mr. 


Flynn took the assignment on condi- 





(and it is almost always discovered), 


is used as a club against the favored 
candidate. 

Labor papers and spokesmen have 
admitted, over the past year, that the 
PAC’s greatest weakness is that it is 
centralized. It doesn’t follow the tra- 
ditional pattern of political power, de- 
spite its money and despite the clever- 
ness of its propaganda. Ultimately, it 
must decentralize or perish. 

This principle is true in 
world affairs, too, and that 
is something which world 


savers must learn, Colonel 
Perén was delighted to have 


Argentinians think he was 
running against Spruille Bra- 
den and Uncle Sam. Great 


placards proclaimed _ that 
the choice was Perén or 


Braden, This made Peron 


invincible. 
A few amateur politicians are writ- 


ing silly stuff about how the United 
States should, as part of its foreign 
policy, find means to back Social 
Democratic and other non-Communist 


parties in France and elsewhere. By 
so doing, this country would deny the 


most potent argument against Com- 


munism, which is its direction from 
Moscow. The final and irrefutable ar- 


gument against the American Com- 


munist party is subservience to Mos- 
cow. In my opinion, that should, if 


true, warrant its-legal extermination. 
That is the argument which should be 
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Gul them operat.ng ofl types of machines in tion that no Washington politician used against Communism Soma 
every type of service. If you have a motor should interfere in any way: He suc- for in the last analysis remote contro 7 
application problem, Bodine engineers will ceeded because it was a strictly New cannot prevail against che pride and 
be glad to help you select the right motor for York City affair. national sentiments of any people. bh 
~ your needs, In the Slaughter primary in Kansas line, 
City, Mr. Truman followed this pat- There is further reason why Amer- iis 
Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, aa tern by putting the local Boss Pender- ican policy should avoid entangle- . 
gast in charge. That assured an inside ments in domestic politics abroad. In An 
job—inside Jackson County. But be- every case, it means partnership with ies 
yond that, Mr. Truman will be in _ this or that disreputable or reactionary he 
rough water. He probably hurt more — element, the nature of which cannot be | 0! 
than he helped in the Wheeler pri- understood from a distance. In France, Sh 
mary in Montana. it might mean mixing with the feeble , 
progeny of the Bourbons. If Americans minut 
This tendency of voters to re- had interfered in the British elections No de 
sent outside interference is good in- a year ago, they would not merely prese1 
surance against many evils. For ex- have been backing the heroic Church- 
ample, if outside management and _ ill. They would also have been sup- Th: 
money could sway Congressional elec- porting some of the most shopworn } fanes; 
tions, a single person or organization Tories that ever exploited humanity. 
could procure the election of a whole Supporting a nation is one thing. Sup- 
bloc of national legislators. Infinite porting a faction of a nation is another. 
possibilities of evil would open up, and At home and abroad, the best rule 
national legislation could measurably is to mind one’s own business. The 
be controlled from a single center. business of elections belongs to the 
But such interference, when known — home folks. 
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PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY, Inc., Ltd., big name in tobacco, produces cigarettes on a 


“‘straight-line”’ production basis. The Shell Lubrication Plan is an integral part of this operation. 


Cal/ from Pui Mortis 


| the great Richmond plant of Philip Morris, millions of 


blended cigarettes whirl off an efficient modern production 


ine, Almost a completely mechanized industry, human hands 


rarely touch the tobacco . . . from aged leaf to you. 


And Philip Morris engineers, working toward greater eff- 
ciency in this “straight-line” operation, turned to the Shell Lubri- 


cation Plan, It was literally—a call from Philip Morris! 


Shell Lubrication Engineers studied the operational methods 
minutely —machine by machine, wheel by wheel, cog by cog. 
No detail was too small for attention. Industrial lubricants were 


prescr‘bed ... virtually by the drop. 


That was six years ago. Today, the Shell Lubrication Plan is 
an established part of Philip Morris production...involves highly 


specialized lubricants ... continued study ...and advice... 


Benefits of the Shell Plan are summed up by Philip Morris in 
two significant points: (1) Lubrication has been highly simpli- 


fied; (2) Lubricating problems are now totally absent. 


As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of plant 
and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubri- 
cants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. Are you absolutely sure the 
machines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


LEADERS Iw IwousTRY ReEty On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 

















For mild and pleasant flavor the trend’s to 
Mount Vernon. Here satisfying flavor adds richness to drinks 
that are pleasantly mild whether long or short. 
Among hospitable Americans who take pride 
in the drinks they serve, Mount Vernon is the brand 


alwavs to have on hand. 


Slount Vernon 


Brand 


86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 











Whiskey 
A Blend 
| Bended by CxO Bottled 


 Uational Distillers Products | 
- Baltimore, Me. 


Brand 


ntVerngy 











